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Vermont Hay Farming. 

A week of such weather as we are now 
having makes a wonderful change in the 
appearance of the crops. There is nothing 
like sufficient moisture and heat to bring 
crops forward, particularly corn. 

Vegetation is now putting forth its best 
efforts tomake up so far as possible for draw- 
backs earlier in the season. And there is 
going to be a noteworthy success in the en- 
deavor, too,if present conditions continue. 

The great want of uniformity in the ap- 
pearance of the crop, owing to the drought 
and frosts, is disappearing as they come to 
more completely cover the ground. Barley 
and early-sown oats are fast heading out, 
and the prospect now is that a portion of 
these grains, at least, will be ready for har- 
vesting before all of the hay is secured. 

A large amount of crops for fodder was 
put in late, as late as was considered safe 
for the purpose. ,This was on land that 
would have been of little value if it had re- 
mained in grass, so necessity compelled a 
resort to these late crops. If the season 
proves favorable with a late fall, as is most 
usually the case after such a backward 
spring, these crops will make a great addi- 
tion to the supply of fodder for another 
winter. 

Corn and potatoes are growing finely, and 
as may be expected, the grass and weeds 
likewise, taxing the energies of the farmers 
to the utmost in the endeavor to subdue 
them by thorough cultivation. But as hay- 
ing will be considerably later than usual, 
there should be sufficient time to devote to 
this work. 

The grass fields are improving beyond all 
expectation, and it is possible that there 
will be a fair crop, not an average one, but 
possibly three-fourths or more. 

At this writing, July 9, timothy is in blos- 
som, but the crop is thickening up at the 
bottom and growing tall, besides, as has 
been previously stated in the CULTIVATOR, 
it isin a very green condition, showing the 
presence of much water in the plants and 
the need of more sunshine to elaborate it 
and impart the most desirable qualities to 
the hay. 

Haying will be delayed in consequence 
from two to three weeks, and some will not 
commence until their usual time of finish- 
ing, but none should delay too long and thus 
lose more than the expected gain. 

Pastures are now in fine conditicn, and gs 
would appear from the market reports in 
the CULTIVATOR, the output of butter has 
been considerably increasing, causing a 
slight downward tendency in prices. 

If these are not yet low enough for ex- 
port, it would seem that the surplus would 
now be wanted for cold storage, and should 
be of good quality for the purpose. 

HARVESTING OATS FOR HAY. 

For some years now the practice of mak- 
ing hay out of a portion of the oat crop has 
been common among many of the farmers, 
hile now and then one has devoted thew 
entire crop to this purpose. Where this is 
the case on the average farm the amount of 
fodder must be quite largely increased. It 
is probable that this year the practice will 
prevail more generaly on account of the 
expected shortage of the grass crop, but a 
large portion of that used for this purpose 
will be the later sown. Where oats or other 
kinds of grain are to be threshed, the early 
sown produce the best in quantity and qual- 
Ity, 

_ Oats for hay should be cut early when in 
blossom or soon after, the same as the 
<rasses. With good weather there is not 
‘ery great difficulty in curing unless there 
is a large, heavy growth when more care 
vill be required. When sown especially 
ior the fodder it is better to use more seed, 
‘o that the growth of straw will be thicker 

id finer, making it of better quality. 

The crop should be well cured before put- 
ung inthe mow and placed where it can 

‘had when wanted for use. 


Along with ensilage and good grass hay 
“is kind of fodder helps to make a greater 
‘atlety for the stock. Where there is not 

ough oat hay to last all winter it is better 

feed early, as if there are mice in the 
tn they will be apt to make trouble 

‘ther on. On farms where there is a large 

‘ount Of oats raised and it is difficult dis- 
'°sing of so much straw to advantage, the 
*-actice of making a portion of the crop into 
\y is to be commended. £E. R. TOWLE. 

“ranklin County, Vt. 


<> 
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Give Bees Room for Surplus. 

The honey season started out finely and 
ees did well in May. Some neighboring 
deekeepers report taking off some surplus 
viey the first week of June. Since then 
‘1€ rain and cool weather has interfered 
badly with the honey gathering. 

‘common mistake made by novices and 


amateur bee-keepers is in not giving the 
bees room enough in the supers. Oftentimes 
the first super is kept on till entirely 
sealed up before adding another one. When 
the bees get the middle boxes of the first 
super sealed over, we always lift it up and 
put a super filled with empty boxes under 
it, and when this second one is partly sealed 
lift and put on a third case if the swarm is 
large and honey being gathered fast. Ina 
large apiary at the height of the honey flow, 
we examine the supers at least twice a 
week, as two or three days delay in giving 
additional surplus room may mean a loss of 
a twenty-five-pound case of honey. 

When weare likely to secure honéy from 
basswood, we keep up this close watch 
till nearly August. The basswood blooms 
in northern New England July 10-20, and 
the bloom lasts about two weeks. 

As the honey season draws to its close, 


they associated with themselves a number 
of philanthropic men and women, and ob- 
tained from the Stateof New York a special 
charter for an industrial farm. In 1886 the 
first boys were received. Since that time 
nearly five hundred have been enrolled, the 
largest number at any one time being about 
eighty, which is the number at the present 
time. They may come from any State in 
the Union. At the present time eleven 
States are represen:ed. There is a school 
of two teachers, and each boy is at his 
studies for three or four hours per day. For 
the remainder of the day, aside from the 
ordinary cecreation hours, there is work in 
the house, about the grounds, in the office, 
in the printing-office, in the -blacksmith 
shop, in the sewing-room, on the farm and 
in the garden. The farm comprises over 
nine hundred acres, extending from Queechy 





Lake to the top of Perry’s Peak. 


is shown by a daily record as -recorded by 
marks. Wednesday afternoon the hours be- 
tween half-past one and half-past five belong 
to every boy who has made a good record for 
the previous week. A boy with a less per- 
fect record may have earned for himself 
three hours instead of four. Any lad may use 
these four hours in play or he may work for 
the farm, and in this way earn money or 
ratber mills, which is the farm currency. 
Thus he acquires a bank account of casb 
mills and this bank account may be drawn 
upon by fines for misconduct. It some- 
times happens that a boy leaving the farm 
after two or more years has to his credit ten 
or fifteen thousand mi!ls. These are cashed 
for him, and it is a proud boy who goes 
home with his 15,000 mills changed into $15 
in hard cash. When thestimulus furnished 
by this system of reward and punisment 
which we call ** the mill system ’’ is not suffi- 





have just arrived. If you want twenty- 
five visiting cards printed, it can be 
done at the printing-office. If you are 
camping and want to buy a pound of 
fine butter, you can get that. If by 
chance you have money that you do not 
know what to do with, you can be shown 
a beautiful site where you could builda 
cottage for the accommodation of fifteen or 
twenty boys. This would bea great bless- 
ing to the boys anda comfort and joy to 
you. A short time ago the writer was talk- 
ing with the founder of the institution who, 
by the way, has paid out for the founding 
of the farm some sixty thousand dollars. 
“* Well,” said he, “‘I have spent a good 
many dollars and a good many days on this 
place.”” ‘‘ Yes,’’ I replied, “‘ But do you re- 
gret it? ’’ I wish a multitude of the rich 
men who are vainly seeking for happiness 





while holding on to their money could have 











IMPORTED SHORTHORN COW, MISSIE. 
Member of Whitehall herd of Scotch-bred Shorthorns, Whitehall Farm, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





we must exercise judgment so as not to give 
so much room that we are likely to have a 
large number of partially filled honey boxes 
onhand. At such times we shift about the 
boxes in the supers, placing those most 
nearly sealed up on the sides and the most 
unfinished in the middleof the super. 
Bees will be gathering from white cluver 
for several weeks yet, weather permitting. 
We cannot remember ever having seen such 
an abundance of white clover as this year in 
this section of the country. Honey should 
be removed from the hive as soon as fully 
sealed over, as it will quickly become travel- 
stained and is likely to be colored from corn 
blossoms and later from kale and golden- 
rod. Sometimes the bees will fill out the 
unfinished sections with this dark-colored 
honey. Itis not marketable to ship away, 
but can be sold right in one’s neighborhood, 
though of course not at so high a price as 
the nice white honey brings. One fall we 
had over a ton of goldenrod honey. We 
sold it all right, but took pains to rubber- 
stamp each section “‘ goldenrod.”’ 

Hitas D. DAvIs. 
Vermont. 


a 
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Farming for Boys. 


‘One hundred and seventy quarts of 
milk yesterday.”’ ‘“‘The potatoes are all 
planted.” ‘ We have got nine little pigs.” 
Such expressions as the above are heard 
every day on Berkshire Industrial Farm. 
The lads who make these remarks are for 
the most part from New York and other 
cities. They are sent to the farm by the 
courts, or else are surrendered to the insti- 
tution for a term of years by their parents. 
No criminals are taken, neither are boys 
with good habits received. The aim is to 
take those lads, who while they are not 
criminals, are about to take their place in 
that class. 





STORY OF THE IDEA. 


Some eighteen tyears ago Mr. Frederick 
Gordon Burnham, a lawyer in New York 
city, was searching fora stock farm which 
would be not so much a source of income as 
a place where he could lay aside his office 
cares, and for a few days at a time gain 
bodily strength and mental vigor. By some 
happy chance he found the very farm just 
across the State line in New York State. It 
was a farm recently vacated by a community 
of Shakers. Here in the Berkshire Hills he 
saw an ideal place for the rearing of stock 
and ‘for his own recreation and pleasure. 
As soon as he had stocked the farm and got 
it well started, there came to him and his 
wife a new idea. They had long observed 
with pain the large number of boys in New 
York city who are running the streets, and 
who seem almost sure in a few years tore- 
inforce the criminal class. There came to 
Mr. and Mrs. Burnham the idea so aptly 
conveyed in the following quotation : 

“ Somewhere down in the country, where fresh 
air and wholesome labor would invigorate the 
body, anda Christian family life carried on with 
patriarchal simplicity would revive the spirit.” 





SYSTEM AND VARIETY. 


Every boy has an assignment of work. 
When they first come, their work is usually 
for afew months inthe house. After that 
they are assigned to different kinds of 
work. With four boys out of five there is 
ambition to work on the farm. It is very 
seldom that they tire of this work and ask 
fora change to another department. The 
boys do nearly all of the milking, and one 
of them has charge of a dairy fitted with a 
Cooley creamer, and makes the butter. 
They all take a deep interest in the live 
stuck. In the morning, at five o’clock, the 
farmer goes to the barn with ten boys. As 
soon as the stable door is thruwn open each 
lad knows his position, and in less time than 
it takes totell it, there is a lad currying 
each horse in the stable, while one or two 
others clean the stable. When breakfast 
time comes, the horses are all cared for. In 
the cow stable the assistant farmer has a 
half-dozen boys and each one of them has 
milked his allotted number of cows and 
carried it to the dairy, where the dairy boy 
has drawn off the milk and cream of the 
previous night, and is straining the new 
milk and sending creamery milk and new 
milk and cream in the allotted portions to 
the kitchen. All the boys line up at the 
wash-room, where there is a jet of clear, 
spring water, a mirror, soap and comb for 
each boy. At breakfast there isa simple, 
wholesome meal, served in a very plain 
dining-room, at a plainly furnished table. 
There is cereal with milk and sugar, bread 
and butter with weak coffee. After break- 
fast the boys go to the three different 
dormitories and each makes his own bed, 
and then comes the separation for the morn- 
ing work. Some go tothe house for work, 
sweeping, making beds, washing dishes and 
preparing vegetables for dinner, while 
others go to the printing-office, to the sew- 
ing-room and blacksmith shop, whilea large 
number go to the garden and farm. At 
half-past eight half of the boys report at the 
two schoolrooms. A similar programme of 
work and school is carried out in the after- 
noon, beginning at half-past one, after an 
hour’s play. 


THE BOYS LIKE IT. 


The question will arise as to whether the 
boys are always willing to do their allotted 
task, and if they ever occasion trouble to 
their instructors. For answer imagine 
eighty boys, all of whom were sent to the 
farm by the court or by the parents because 
they were unruly. Almost every one of 
them had faulty training at home or else no 
training at all. A great many of them are 
addicted to tobacco, some are cigarette 
fiends and more than half of them truants 
and runaways at home. With this in mind 
the reader will readily see that there are, of 
course, some times of dissatisfaction and 
indolence and need of discipline. The in- 
centives to good conduct and the punish- 
ments for bad conduct are various. The 
boys are surrendered to the farm for three 
years, and that period may be greatly 





After various inquiries and investigations 


+.) 


shortened by good conduct. Good conduct 


cient, a boy may be subjected to other put- 
ishment, the most severe of which is being 
shut up in the guard house. 


PREFER FARM WORK. 

One of the most interesting observations 
at the farm is the way in which boys born 
and brought up to the age of twelve or four- 
teen years in the city come to the farm, 
learn to milk, to take care of horses, to 
plant and to harvest, and then when the 
time comes to go back to the city ask to re- 
main in the country. The cases are fre- 
quent where a boy prefers to get work on 
neighboring farms rather than to go back to 
his home, or Jack uf home, in the crowded 
city. Within the past few months four boys 
have gone to work for farmers in the neigh- 
boring towns and are doing well. Very 
frequently those who do go back to the city 
write asking that they may either return to 
the institution and work on the farm, or get 
work on other farms. If any one who reads 
these lines has any need of the help of a 
boy anywhere from fourteen to eighteen, 
their need can be supplied by writing to the 
institution. 

Berkshire Industrial Farm is an institu- 
tion which occupies a field by itself. its 
aim isto make a Christian home for boys 
who either have no home or else by their 
waywardness have banished themselves 
fromtheir homes. A Christian home as un- 
derstood by the whole management of the 
institution is the old New England idea of 
home. Plain but nourishing food, plainly 
served, inexpensive buildings and equip- 
ments, work for every one but play enough 
to keep “Jack from being a dull boy.” a 
common school education, daily worship 
of God, with a regular Sunday service. 

THE RESULTS. 


What are the results during the past six- 
teen years? All we could desire? By no 
means. Has the work been successful? 
Most assuredly. The graduates of the 
farm are today represented in the United 
States Army, in the professional and com- 
mercial world, in mechanical pursuit on the 
farms of the land. Scores of boys write to 
say how well they have succeeded, and how 
thankful they are that they were at the 
farm. 

The needs of the institution are great and 
pressing. There is no endowment. There 
is no State aid. New buildings are an im- 
perative necessity. An endowment is much 
needed to meet the expenses of carrying on 
the work, for its development and the en- 
largements required. If any of the readers 
of this article find themselves during the 
summer just on the border line between 
New York and Massachusetts, on the line 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, they had 
better drop around and see the boys at the 
B.1LF. The lads will show you with pleas- 
ure the animals on the farm from Prince, 
the driving horse, down to Bif, the water 
spaniel dog. You can see them at their 
work and if you are there just after dinner 
you can see them play baseball. You may 
become acquainted with the boys who are 
soon to go home withian honorable dis- 





charge and you can see the lads who 





seen the expression on his face as he said: 
“No. Athousand times no. It has made 
me very, very happy.” 


W. W. 7 
Columbia County, N. Y. _— 





Lower Grain Markets. 


After digesting the recent crop news, 
buyers seem to have concluded that the situ- 
ation does not justify higher prices, and 
during the week quotations of leading mar- 
kets have shown a downward tendency. 
The weakness of the stock security mar- 
kets also probably had some influence ‘in 
weakening prices. It is pretty generally 
agreed that the coming wheat crop will be 
close to seven hundred million bushels, and 
with so much grain in prospect, what is to 
be done with it, is something of a problem. 
Those who doubt the sufficiency of the ex- 
port demand expect a rather low level of 
prices. 

A large consumption of foreign wheat in 
western Europe, the Corn Trade News says, 
continues to be a prominent feature of the 
situation. The recent big arrivals have made 
very little impression on the stocks, for al- 
though the returns this month show some 
increases, yet the quantities are still quite 
moderate, and, moreover, these increases 
have been about counterbalanced by de- 
creages in Russia. 

There is little doubt that the demand will 
continue large tillnew wheat is available, 
for any increase in the supplies of old crop 
is hardly likely in the closing months of the 
season, so that should there be any further 
curtailment of shipments, the price of ready 
wheat on consuming markets might rule 
very firm for a time. 

The European crop is placed at 150,000,- 
000 bushels to 160,000,000 bushels less than 
last year, but the quality is some better. 
The world’s crop is estimated at fifty mill- 
ion bushels to sixty million bushels less 
than in 1902, on the basis of 735,000,000 bush- 
els American crop, which estimate is about 
fifty million bushels{in excess of generally 
accepted trade figures. 

The Illipois State report says: Corn has 
made rapid advancement, cultivation excel- 
lent and considerable laid by. Much com- 
plaint of chinch bug in southern sections. 
Oats harvesting in central districts yield 
below average, some fields prematurely 
ripened. Wheat reports indicate consider- 
able rust. Wheat yield uniformly disap- 
pointing, quality inferior. Rye yield above 
an average. 

The Northwestern Miller says that old 
wheat is becoming scarce aud commanding 
high premiums. New wheat is already 
being jground in southwestern mills and a 
number of mills are booking sales for Au- 
gust and September at prices under the pres- 
ent market. From Mantioba come reports 
of deterioration of crop, considerable reduc- 
tion in probable yield, the wheat head- 
ing out poorly, with the yield estimated at 
no more than eighteen bushels per acre. 

Corn does not promise so well as wheat, 
and a rise in corn and coru|meal would be 
better justified by the situation. Feeders 


who stock up with corn at present bottom 
New York prices would seem reasonably 
safe in so doing. Secretary Wilson, who 
has just returned from a trip that included 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and South Dakota, said July 16, that while 
the farming conditions generally are good, 
and some ofthe crops have a large yield, 
the corn crop will be short. “The abnor- 
mally cool weather,” he said, *‘ has retarded 
the development of the corn crop. Along 
the valleys and high waters. the 
crop has been destroyed, and on the 
level land that have been saturated, the 
corn will not mature. The best corn is 
along the dry, rolling lands, but even there 
the cool season has prevented the corn from 
being whut it should be at this time. We 
may have an average crop, if the weather in 
the future is favorable, but if it continues 
cold it is hard to say to what extent there 
will bea shortage. The grass corn will be 
the finest for many years. The cool weather 
has favored the growth of oats, wheat and 
barley and that class of products. The 
wheat crup is generally good.” 

Bradstreet’s exports of wheat for week 
3,652,784 bushels, against 2,380,410 bushels 
last week and 3,775,222 bushels last year. 
Since July 1, 8,033,194 against 8,179,337 last 
year. Corn for week, 1,402,404 bushels, 
against 1,525,084 bushels last week and 130,- 
679 busheis last year. Since July 1, 2,927,- 
488, against 315,810 last year. 





Vegetable Trade Quiet. 


Boston produce dealers find trade rather 
quiet, quite a proportion of their customers 
having left for the various summer resorts. 

The first native corn reached the market 
early in the week. It came from Water- 
town and Arlington, and brought 50 to 75 
centsadozen Previous to that, some good 
corn had been arriving from Connecticut, 
partly from the Farnham place near New 
Haven. Growers in southern Connecticut, 
who have light land with warm exposure, 
possess considerable advantage in raising 
early vegetables, and apparently they might 
make more of their chances if they saw fit. 

Peas are more plenty and lower. The best 
selling late native peas and Stratagens. 
String beans have been plenty and cheap all 
the season. Cabbages are in fair supply 
and demand at good prices. Hothouse cauli- 
flowers are high. Hothouse tomatoes are 
holding up well in price. Squashes from 
the South-are plenty and lower. Consider- 
able Boston lettuce is being shipped to New 
York at good prices. ‘‘ New Jersey lettuce 
growers can’t compete with the Arlington 
men,” said a Boston dealer. ‘‘ They haven’t 
the facilities, the skill nor the soil. Some- 
times we have had New Jersey lettuce sent 
here, but our buyers won’t look at it.’”’ The 
potato market is steady, without much 
change, but prices of good stock are fully 
maintained. 

At New York, potatoes tend lower, sweet 

potatoes nominally unchanged. Onions are 
in light supply and steady. Good local 
cucumbers are a shade firmer; very few 
Southern in today and prices normal. Cab- 
bages lower. Long Islan‘ cauliflowers would 
bring good prices if of fancy quality, but the 
receipts are generally poor and of little 
value. Egg-plants scarce and firm. Good 
green corn steady. Lettuce firm. Western 
New York green peas in light supply and a 
shade higher. String beans scarce; strictly 
choice young and tender lots would bring 
better prices than recently quoted. Jersey 
tomatoes plenty. 
Writing from Baltimore under date of 
Saturday, Thomas J. Meehen & Co. say: 
** The packing of Maryland-raised tomatoes 
will, probably, commence about Aug. 1. 
Baked beans are liable to adyance be- 
cause of higher prices for the dried beans. 
Other lines of vegetables are doing better. 
Fruits of all kinds are active. Peaches are 
stronger because the shortage in the crop 
is becoming moreapparent, and the extent 
of the shortage is more appreciated, as the 
time for packing them draws nigh. The 
packers in other parts of the country will, 
doubtless, conform their prices to the Bal- 
timore market when they realize the condi- 
tions here. Pears are in as bad a shape as 
peaches, and the largest estimates say the 
crop will be about one-fifth of an ordinary 
season. Low-priced pears are being picked 
up. Berries and cherries are stronger also. 
Blackberries advanced to 55 cents, and 
gooseberries to go this week. Pineapples 
have been more active recently, and the out- 
look is for a stronger market.’’ 


Suggestions in Double Cropping. 


Pasturage, as a second or third crop is 
prevalent, two or more cuttings of grass or 
legumes are common, especially where 
alfalfa is grown, nine cuttings of this forage 
plant making fourteen tons of hay per acre, 
being the largest number reported for irri- 
gated land. A double crop of small grain 
and clover is numerously reported. 

Following are leading double crops in 
New England and New York: Hay twice; 
hay and pasture; small grain and past- 
ure (little); early potatoes or garden peas 
and turnips or cabbage; to some extent late 
vegetables follow early ones. Corn and 
beans, pumpkins or turnips, occupy land 
together. 

Maine reports twocrops of potatoes, early 
hay and hungarian grass. New Hamp- 
shire, early hay and field-pea hay or tur- 
nips, green rye and peas or oats. Vermont, 
early hay and fodder corn, beans, green bar- 
ley or cabbage. Massachusetts, early hay 
and millet, barley or winter squash, oat 
hay and barley, green rye and corn, oats or 
millet. Rhode Island, barley and potatoes, 
rye and clover, twocropsof hay and pas- 
turage. Connecticut, corn and rape, two 
crops of clover, hay and fodder corn, green 
rye and silo corn. New York, hay and 
buckwheat, clover, twu crops and seed, po- 








tatoes and beans or winter squash. 
G. K. HoLMEs. 
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Hay Trade Conditions. 

The principal markets of the country have 
taken on a slightly easier average tone dur- 
ing the past week, owing to the increasingly 
favorable outlook for the new crop. Prices 
of lower grades have sagged a little, and in 
some markets there has been a slight de- 
cline all along the line. But quotations are 
still. very high and the best grades are 
scarce as ever. 

Of course the new crop will not answer to 
feed to stable horses until early fall, and it 
is this class of trade that controls the 
market. Accordingly high prices are likely 
to hold some time longer. It is generally 
believed that the new crop will begin at a 
decidedly lower level of prices, and its qual- 
ity is likely to be much better than last 
year, owing to better weather for curing. 
Accordingly all the old hay will be rushed 
into market during the next month or two, 
but there seems to be no great amount of it 
in any section. The long season of high 
prices has drawn out about all that is any 
way decent in quality, and farmers have 
sold themselves very close, relying on pros- 
pects of a fairly good crop this season. 

Experts predict about two-thirds to three- 
fourths of a crop for the average of New 
England and about the same for eastern 
Canada. The Middle States report better 
prospects than expected, and apparently 
about a two-thirds crop. In Kentucky and 
adjoining States the crop is light in most 
localities. In the hay region of Michigan, 
which ships much hay to the New York and 
New England markets, the crop is reported 
short, but secured in good condition, and 
likely to afford a large surplus for ship- 
went. A good yield of clover and timothy 
is reported in the central Western States. 
The haying season is later than usual 
throughout the East and North. 

The New York hay market is quiet, and 
most quotations are unchanged. No.3 and 
clover mixed have been selling slowly and 
at a lower range. Straw of the various 
grades has again advanced in price. Re. 
ceipts of hay for the week were 8665 tons, 
of straw 530 tons. 

At Boston the tone of the market has been 
rather easy on account of large receipts 
and dull trade. Many buyers predict a 
drop in prices on account of the large stock 
on hand and the approach of the new crop. 

Receipts for the past week were 326 
cars of hay, fourteen cars of which were 
billed for export, and twenty-one cars of 
straw. Corresponding week last year the 
receipts were 575 cars of hay, 211 cars of 
which were billed for export, and eighteen 
cars of straw. 

Providence reports larger receipts and an 
expectation of lower prices. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Memphis, New 
Orleans report increasing receipts and dull 
markets. 

Chicago market is practically unchanged, 
with supply and demand about even at old 
quotations. Buffalo and Cincinnati report 
easier markets. Ihe following shows the 
higest prices, as quoted by the Hay Trade 
Journal, for hay inthe markets mentioned: 
Boston $22, New York $25, Jersey City $25, 
Philadelphia $21.50, Brooklyn $25, Buffalo 
$20, Pittsburg $19, Duluth $12, Minneapolis 
$12.50, Baltimore $21.50, Chicagu $13.50, 
Richmond $22, Cincinnati $18, Nashville 
$20.50, Washington $19.50, New Orleans $22, 
Providence $25. 
those whom he hates if he can, so many a 
pawn does not receive the reward of his 
labors. The author depicts some stirring 
scenes of conflict and individual cases of 
man-to-man struggles in which the metal of 
the character is fully shown. The plot is 
matured well and the characters would have 
been more interesting had they been more 
individual in their personal characteristics. 
One feels that that material deserves being 
put into choicer language. | New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 
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In Southeastern Vermont. 





Our sooty friends of the elim trees have 
been blamed for this, and 80 warfare is 
carried on during the egg season to avenge 
the persistent thefts. One with experience 
is ableto tell the kind of bird which has 
stolen the eggs by the position in which the 
eggshells are found. 

Ou the carrion crow no mercy is be- 
stowed by preservers of game. His deep, 
guttural *‘caw, caw’’ betrays his where- 
abouts, and if he comes within range he is a 
doomed bird. Without doubt he is a veri- 
tible robber of birds’ nests, carrying off 
either eggs or young when opportunity 
offers. With his short but sharply pointed 
beak he will seize the prey and carry it 
away toa particular spot in the plantation 
or lofty elm before enjoying his titbit. A 
pair of crows in our neighborhood this year 


have “‘ walked off’? with many eggs within 


a radius of three miles from their nest in 
the wood. 

In one spot we know of eggs were missed 
time after time, and some two hundred 
yards distant the shells of over one hundred 
eggs have been tound within a few yards. 
A favorite spot foz eating the spoilis ona 
hill, so that from this point of vantagea 
lookout can be easily kept. 





Home-Made Lice Destroyers. 

Hardly a question is asked so frequently 
as, “ How can I get rid of lice?” I have 
tried must all the sure deaths used by old 
farmers and some others. Some have killed 
the lice, and in case of calves been a close 
call for the animal also. I have boiled it 
down to a simple treatment and effectual. 


Kerosene oil in a cyclone sprayer for all |: 


cattle and hogs, for young or delicate calves: 
Put in sprayer first a little kerosene and 
then the same amount of boiling water. 
Thus diluted it may be liberally applied to 
the youngest calf, and with the very fine 
vapor this sprayer throws it will not harm 
the skin while it willfinish the lice. A 
pint of kerosene will go over twenty head 
of stock in a thorough manner, and the 
work cin te donein less than twenty min- 
utes. One minute to an animal and a large 
spo nful of oil as often as need be will keep 
the n clean. If you have no sprayer the best 
8 1bstitute I know ofjis to make a kerosene 
emulsion and apply with a brush or sponge. 
I know of no better emulsion than the 
following: Dissolve one quart of soft soap 
in two quarts of boiling water. Remove 
from fire and while still boiling hot, add on3 
p nt of kerosene, and immediately agitate 
wth a pump, pumping it back into itself. 
In two or three minutes the emulsion will 
be perfect. In using, dilute with an equal 
amount of water. If a pump is not available 
very good resuits can be attained, by making 
a plunger similar to an old fashioned up- 
and-dJown churn dasher, boring a lot of 
‘three-eighths or one-half inch holes through 
a board head, which is fastened to a hand.e 
one foot or more long, and rapidly plunging 
vp and down in a pail containing the in it 
gredients, so forcing the liquid rapidly 
through the holes. 

This is safely applied in liberal quantity, 
and will both clean out tne lice and leave 
the skin and hair in fine condition. But 
with an external treatment I would also 
feed sulphur frequently in the grain. 

New Hampshire. A. J. H. 


Literature. 


Miss Frances Powell’s book, ‘‘ The House 
on the Hudson,”’ opens as a staid English 
novel, but following the first few chapters 
comes the real beginning of the plot. 
Athena Derohan is thrown upon the world 
an orphan and penniless, so she must earn 
her living. <A situation has been obtained 
for her as companion for a Madame Erranti, 
who Jives in a large house on the Hudson. 
Madame is ill, and at times she is not in her 
right mind. Sheisalonein the world ex- 
cept for one son, Philip, who is not at home 
all the time. However, when Philip Erranti 

















Tiie outlook for farmers in this section is 
much brighter than one month ago. Then 
it was cold, dry and so smoky we could 
hardly see the sun. The grass crop was 
estimated a little better than a failure. It 
did not seem possible that we could have 
half an average crop. Corn came up yellow 
and looked sorry. Potatoes that had the 
courage to show their heads made but little 
growth. The same may be said of oats. 

Rain and warmer weather came June 
8, and straightway the change began. 
Dust that had filled the air and set- 
tied more or less upon every plant and 
bush, on fences and in every crack and 
cranny of all dwellings standing near the 
highway, kept its proper place. Brown 
patches in pastures and lawns disappeared, 
and grass everywhere began to show a re- 
newal of life. Andnow haying is beginning 
with a fair prospect of a full average crop. 
Corn, though small, is showing more of its 
true color, and will most likely be all right 
for the silos. Potatoes are in bloom and 
garden vegetables generally are nearly on 
time. L. 

Vernon, Vt. 
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The Robber Crow. 

You naturally attribute the scarcity of 
young birds to the cold spring, when after 
amore than usually genial February the 
‘gold winds of March and April, with abun- 
dance of rain and sharp frosts—which de- 
stroyed the blossoms on the early fruit 
trees—very seriously interfered with the 
fertility of eggs and chilled others during 
the period of incubation. As proof of this 
assertion our friend will tell you he has 
‘discovered broods of three or four, a poor 
return from a sitting of from a doz:n to 
nearly a score of eggs in the nest when first 
seen. 

Empty eggs, the shells having been broken 
for the purpose of extracting the contents, 
tell another tale. Instead of being found 
split across in the orthod x fashion to denote 
that the eggs have fulfilled their purpose 
and the shells discarded when the chicks 
have been released, the former are found in 
all directions with holes pierced in the sides 
o~ centre and the album:inous matter gone. 
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is at his home, he has large parties of men 
come to see him and the heroine soon learns 
these are gambling parties at which Philip 
wins large sums of money. 

Madame Erranti is a most fascinating, 
weird character, with something fine and 
lovable about her. She loves the sunlight 
and is terrified at the dark and at storms. 
A great love for music possesses Madame 
and the house was full of pianos and 
mirrors as well. At one time she played, 
and there were days when music haunted 
her. One of her greatest faults with Athena 
was that Athena was not musical. She 
was always the happiest with her son 
Philip when he sang. Again, there were 
times when she raged at Philip. called him 
a@ murderer and cried that he had blood on 
his hands. Athena was in mourning, but 
Madame refused to have her dressed in 
black, so she insisted on gowning Athena in 
white material of various kinds. Madame 
enjoyed seeing a new gown on Athena and 
so our hervine finally allowed Madame to 
continue dressing her up as a child would a 
doll. 

Over the house hung an uneanny atmos- 
phere of some haunting presenee, some 
awful thing that could not be explained 
away. Surely some mystery rested there. 
Madame Erranti had a history and Philip. 
What was that dread, horrible, ever-omni- 
present evil dread, which both Madame and 
Philip confronted together when Madame 
was in her worst spells? Madame tells this 
story of the awful horror that has laid low 
her youth, beauty and happiness. Athena 
holding Madame in her arms the night be- 
fore Madame died listened to the story ofa 
woman’s blighted happiness and a man’s 
cruelty toward his helpless, weak wife, to- 
gether with the miserable boy’s history who 
passed as Philip Erranti. Out of justice to 
Miss Powell, this mystery must remain un- 
disclosed, for therein is the charm of the 
book,—this elusive, fleeting glimpse of 
the misery, of the soul-sapping, haunt- 
ing, weird atmosphere which pervades 
**The House on the Hudson.” There is 
much besides this hidden skeleton in the 
story. Constant, active scenes take place 
consecutively as Philip courts Athena, and 
so do others. When Philip learns Athena 
is lost to him and engaged to another, he 
begins to mature his plot for the gaining of 
Athena for his wife by fairmeans or foul. 
The book is so full of faults that one won- 
ders how the novel could be so widely read. 
Yet, after all, it is no mystery, as Miss 
Frances Powell possesses that innate spark’ 
of genius which furnishes that power of vivid 
imagination and a rich creative faculty. 
Each scene in her book is emphatically 
rounded out and finished off by itself, so 
it makes every occurrence to appear of 
equal importance. It is a serious fault 
in the construction of a plot, for there 
should be light and shade. Yet it is this 
vivid impre siveness that holds the reader 
to the end without thought of the value of 
the story. Athena, the heroine, appears an 
impossible creation, for she is stupidly dull 
of conception in some ways and remarkably 
quick in others. On the whole, “ The 
House on the Hudson ” isa most entertain- 
ing story, and many strong, true pictures of 
life appear in its pages. [New York: 





Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. ] 





THE INDUSTRIAL GARDEN. 








YOUNG HAYMAKERS. 
See descriptive article. 





Back to the year of our Lord 955 J. R. 
Aitken takes his readers in his latest 
book, ** The Sins of a Saint,’? which num- 
bers among the historical novels of this 
year. The principal characters are intro- 
duced at the time of their youth before 
the honors which are. destined to come 
shall turn the hearts of the others to 
the bitterness of gall. Jealousy is the chief 
cause of most of the deeply laid plots on the 
side of the rival party for power. Dunstan, 
the plotter of plotters, dreamed a dream of 
power and glory, the union of all England 
with Rome, whose Pope should govern a 
celestial empire. The struggle between the 
royal parties and the Church of Rome began 
early in our history of the world, and 
in England the conflict raged fiercely. 
Readers of history interpret the ac 
tions of those who teok the leading 
parts in England’s great conflict as 
they judge the leaders’ motives for per- 
sonal gain or the greater good ot all. 
Mr. Aitken in dealing with these histori- 
cal personages draws his portraits with 
strength and precision. This reign has 
left doubtful records, and they are loaded 
with obscurities, but yet many historical 
writers agree that the right was with the 
king and the wrong with the church. ‘This 
1s the author’s view, which he renders em- 
phatic and realistic. The coronation of 
Eadwine, followed by his marriage with 
the beautiful Elgira, are events which the 
writer brings in a most realistie manner 
before the reader. In the midst of the 
loud shouting to the long life and health 
of the king and his queen is the. in- 
creasing atmosphere of aloofness on the 
part of some of the church’s most zeal- 
ous adherents, which the crafty Dun- 
stan notes and rejoices in. The most inter- 
esting part of the plot begins with the 
marriage of the King Eadwine, for from 
this Dustgn, promising his tools the acguire- 
ment of their ambitions, has his game of 
chess in active progress. Dunstan kills 

The well-known short-story writer, Flora 
Annie Steel, has produced a volume of tales 
of the East. The book contains various 
stories of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Among such a promiscuous collection one 
can hardly select any one story as excelling 
all the others in type and style, but sume 
interest one more than others. “A Bad 
Character Suit” is the story of an English- 
man, George Afford, who disgraces himself 
utterly by drink and to such an extent that 
he is discharged from his regimeuvt. There 
is to be fighting soon and it is left to the 
native Peroo to redeem his master’s honor. 
Not only honor, but clothes and food—the 
necessities of life. Peroo, who is old, lame 
and a poor water carrier, was saved from & 
beating once by George Afford. From that 
time Peroo attached himself to this English 
soldier. Oneday when the tide of battle was 
against the English, and they seemed lost, 
some one suddenly appeared on ahead. 
‘+ Come on! come on, my lads! fullow me!” 
So the day was saved, but that man where 
was he? Atmidnight some of the soldiers 
stumbled on Peroo, the water carrier, try- 
ing to perform a tearful travesty of the 
burial service over the body of George 
Afford. That night after the Major had 
given a military burial with honors, he rode 
campwards, and he wondered vaguely if 
some one before the great white throne 
wore a bad charactered suit. Peroo had no 
such thoughts, only heartfelt grief for the 
loss of his master. In the course of the 
stories one learns to know some odd, inter- 
esting characters. There is ** The Perfume 
of the Rose,” in which a lonely man of 
troubles gives up freely his own life for the 
safety of two people, a man and a woman. 
Because the woman was kind, and kind- 
ness was rare to this crippled perfume- 
maker, he gave willingly all that he had to 
give, his life. Sostory after story, the author 
narrates some bit of life which, after all, is 
much the same in every country and in 
every race. Brave men will struggle on to 
the end, cowards will run or hide, jealousy 
will ruin homes and turn men’s hearts to 
bitterness, and love, the greatest of all 
things, will temper justice, which demands 
uncompromising trut . Among these Ind- 
ian tales, Miss Steel emphasizes these 
characteristics of life, but her vivid imag- 
ination creates individual types, such as the 





Dr. Tiernay, who held’ the fort with his 
crippled hospital force, which was complete 
even tothe man who was obliged to creep 
on his hands and knees to join his comrades. 
Miss Steel has succeeded in making such a 
varied selection of material in her volume 
of tales that they do not tire from too much 
sameness, nor is that weird, uncanny, 
haunting strain of superstition, so common 
to the Eastern story, too often present, 
LNew York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.50. | 

There could hardly be a more inharmoni- 
ous joining of fancy and life than in ‘* The 
Silent Maid,” by Frederic W. Pangborn. 
The opening chapter, which foretells the 
legendary prophecy concerning the house of 
Baron von Rabenhorst, except for its crude 
language, promises well, and the reader 
anticipates a stirring tale of adventure and 
battle. The Baron von Rabenhorst is the 
conquering hero of all he surveys, and a 
man of his calibre is destined for a career 
of dashing, hazardous contlict. At least, so 
one expects. One night he finds off in the 
woods a child singing a strange soothing 
song. When the Baron speaks to her she 
answers “‘ Stille Maegth,”’ and continues to 
repeat these words asthe Baron seeks for 
information concerning her. An old woman 
appears, wailing, crying, but speaking no 
unintelligible words, but from her gest- 
ures makes plain to the Baron that 
she wants the child. The Baron, how- 
ever, wearied by her old woman’s persist- 
ence and having determined to take the 
child as he found her, becomes angry and 
kills the old woman. Now the very ele- 
ments rise against him, the heavens thun- 
der, the waters overflow their banks and 
threaten to drag the Baron and his burden 
under their boiling, seething depths, but at 
last the Baron reaches his own home. 
From the time of the Baron’s meeting with 
the maid until she reaches womanhood, 
she speaks no word but ‘Stille Maegth ’’ 
except toadog. Claim is now made by the 
prince of the adjoining pruvince for the 
maid as she originally belonged to him. 
There is a story of an enchanted spell laid 
upon the maid and this accounts for her 
silence, as she can only speak with kindred 
spirits. The Baron tells the prince to come 
and get the maid, which the prince angrily 
says he will do. Before he goes forth to bat- 
tle, the Baron decides, as he loves the maid, 
he will marry her, so in case of his death 
she will be well provided for. The Baron 
asks the maid, receives a favorable answer, 
and prepares for the wedding. Two strange 
knights officiate, according to custom, in 
the marriage ceremony. The maid sees in 
one of the knights a kindred spirit, and the 
tragedy in the Baron’s castle sees its first 
scene. The conclusion of all this is the old, 
old story of perfidy and self-sacrifice of 
another for the real offender. From the 
opening of the story to its close, the union 
of a child’s fairy tale with the des- 


tinies of a stern old Baron is in- 
congruous and displeasing in every 
respect. Mr. Pangborn has put his novel 


in the crudest language, and, while he 
has some good material, he certainly has 
produced neither a good juvenile nor a 
strong novel. ‘* The Silent Maid ” 1s hardly 
worth. the reading, although in the scene 
between the Baron and the brother of the 
man who has betrayed the Baron’s honor 
there is evidence that the author, Mr. Pang- 
born, possesses literary ability. It is to be 
hoped that he will turn his talents in the 
selection of different material for his next 
novel. | Boston: L. C. Page & Co.j 

“The Tu-fze’s Tower,”’ by Louise Betts 
Edwards, is a peculiar story that has much 
to do with the Boxer outbreak and a widow, 
whom a Scotchman, attached tothe British 
embassy at our national capital, loves with 
all the intensity of a man of his race. She 
‘does not return his affection, and goes 
back to the Tao-Tai country on the borders 
of China and Thibet, where she lost her 
husband, an explorer, whose book she 
wishes to complete. Here she is captured 
by a ruler of this primitive land and shut up 
in a tower. The loving Scot is summoned 
from Washington to secure her rescue, but 
when ‘he arrives upon the scene he finds! 
that the fickle widow has bestowed her 
affection upon her capturer. He, however, 





is not distracted with this turn of 


| Price, $1.00. ] 


|the heroine of this dramatic tale, seems 


| business. She winsa lord for a husband, 













































affairs, and consoles himself by marry- 
ing the orphan daughter of an Ameri- 
can missionary and a China woman. The 
book is sufficiently exciting to please those 
who delight in adventurous situations, and 
the religious element in the tale will satisty 
those who have a taste for the discussion of 
various faiths. It giges a good picture of the 
regions where the incidents are supposed to 
occur, and the novel has a plentiful spice of 
novelty in its various strange developments, 
which sometimes border on the absurd. 
| Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 


A novel that may have a partially cooling 
effect during the heated term, though there 
is plenty in it to stir the blood, is *‘ The 
Sacrifice of the Shannon,” by W. Albert 
‘Hickman. It relates to the ice-crushers of 
Northumberland strait, and is a realistic re- 
production of certain phases of Nova Scotia 
lite. Gertrude MacMichael, who figures as 





to have the blood of the Vikings in her 
veins, for she performs feats of ‘daring on 
land and water that make her an exception- 
ally courageous woman. She has no nerves, 
but instead a masculine vigor that gives her 
an original personality. She has, neverthe- 
less, feminine attractions that secure ad- 
miration and affection. | New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. ] 

Lillian Bell, in ‘The Interference of 
Patricia,’’ gives us a story of life in Den- 
ver, Col., in which an unprincipled finan- 
cier, the president of the largest bank in the 
town, plays ap important part. In spite of 
his masterfulness he has a daughter whu 
rules him, and he is only sorry that she is 
not a man, since she can even outwit him in 


though he is not to her father’s liking, be- 
cause he wears a bracelet-watch. The tale 
has the merit of brevity, and is written in a 
bright and breezy style. It shows an inti- 
mate familiarity with financial methods 
that enables a man to turna sharp corner 
without be‘ng held legally responsible. 
| Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.00. ] 





Gems of Thought. 


----A Man cannot believe in God in any true 
sense who does not believe in himself, and just 
in proportion to his insight into the intrinsic 
beauty and real value of his own soul will be the 
beauty and loftiness of his idea of God.—J. F. 
Dutton. 

.--. The genius of hospitality is not so much in 
making people meet, but in helping them to part 
—on good terms. Remember that!—John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

----Let every man sweep the snow from before 
his own door and not busy himself about the frost 
of his neighbor’s tiles.—Chinese Proverb. 

-.--In great sorrows it is doubtless a great 
consolation to completely relinquish our will to 
God’s will. Personal fate and suffering is thus 
invested with the majestyand sublimity of eter. 
nal purpose, and every-day life acquires a dignity 


of the loftiest character. 
.---Donot stand in terror before sin. Fear it 


only when you yield toits claim that it is more 
powerful than righteousness. When yqu yield 
to the insidious thought in your soul that sin has 
any right to lift up its headin the presence of 
righteousness, then fear it. Then, but not when 
you face it;—not when you feel God behind you, 
or rather God in you.—Percy Browne. 

.---The highest of characters is his who is 
ready to pardon the moral errors of mankind as 
if he were every day guilty of the same himself, 
and at the same time as cautious of committing a 
fault as if he never forgave one.—Pliny the 
Younger. 

..--There’s a saying that a man who can live 
quite happily alone must be one of two things— 
an angel or a demon.—Eden Philpotts. 

.--- Throughout the entire word of God, we are 
taught the sacred duty of being happy. Behappy, 
cheerful, rejoiceful as we can; we cannot go be- 
yond the spirit of the Gospel.— Dean Stanley. 

..--AS Columbus could, when necessity de- 
manded, lock up his charts and sail by the stars, 
so there are times when logic can be dispensed 
with, and the soul find its way by some heavenly 
guide.—Reed Stuart. 

.---** Tomorrow cannot furnish an opportunity 
for the duty you should have done today.” 

.--- When things happen in spite of us, we may 
know itis the Lord’s doing. That is the com- 
fort, the certainty.—Adeline D. T. Whitney. 

.--- Those who labor with their minds govern 
others. Those who labor with their strength are 
governed by others. 

.--- By far the greater part of the suffering and 
crime which exist at this moment . . arises 
simply from people not understanding this 
truism—not knowing that produce or wealth 1s 
eternally connected by the laws of heaven and 
earth with resolute labor; but hoping in some 
way to cheat or abrogate this everlasting law of 
life, and to feed where they have not furrowed, 
and be warm where they have not woven.— 
Ruskin. 











MODELS FOR FLYING MACHINES.—“ In- 
ventor ’’: No animal combines all the most favor- 
able conditions for a flying machine—weight, 
power, spread of wing, etc. The birds with the 
greatest spread are not the strongest, and the 
most powerful are not those of the longest flight. 
The frigate bird is, perhaps, the bird which lives 
most in the air, yet its muscles are relatively 
weak, and it owes its pre-eminence more to skill 
thanto muscle. The albatross has a maximum 
weight of eight kilograms and a spread of 
wing of 3} meters, but the width of wing is 
relatively small, so that the wing surface is not 
above seven-terths of a square meter, which is 
much less than that of the condor or the Califor- 
nia vulture. We must go back to extinct creatures 
to discover the best-designed flying machine. 
The pterodactyls, huge flying reptiles, which 
lived in the Cretaceous period, had wings 27-10 
meters long, but small, narrow bodies and very 
light bones,much lighter than those of birds. The 
total weight of their bodies has been estimated at 
about twelve kilograms, so that their flight must 
have been as easy as that of the butterfly. 

STONE WORK IN EGypT.—‘K.”’: The an- 
cient Egyptians had tools for stone working 
equal to anything in use today. They used both 
solid and tubular drills and straight and circular 
saws. The drills were set with jewels, probably 
corundum, and even lathe tools had such cutting 
edges. So remarkable was the quality of the 
tubular drills, it is said, and the skill of the work- 
men that the cutting marks in the hard granite 
give no indication of the wear of the tool, while a 
cut of a tenth part of an inch was made in tne 
hardest ro k at each revolution, and a hole 
through both the hardest and softest material 
was bored perfectly smooth and uniform through- 
out. Of the material and method of making the 
tools nothingis known. 

THE LIME AS AN ARTICLE OF COMMERCE.— 
“J.N.T.’: Nearly all the lime juice used in the 
world comes from the tiny island of Montserrat 
in the British West Indies. The lime grows wild 
in many West Indian islands, but only in Mont- 
serrat is it used commercially. That island is 
one vast garden of lime trees, and nowhere in 
the world is there a finer sight than its thirty 
miles of orchards, laden with the fruit of the 
lime or fragrant with its blossoms. The fruit is 
gathered by negro women, who carry it down the 
hills to the shipping port in big baskets on their 
heads. Like all West Indians, they are remark- 
able for their ability to carry heavyweights in 
this manner. Once the company which controls 
the lime juice industry sought to lighten the bur- 
den of its laborers by introducing wheelbarrows. 
The negroes filled the wheelbarrows readily 
enongh, and then carried them on their heads as 
they had been used to carry the baskets. Many 
a@ negro woman will carry a hundredweight of 
Iimes on her head for a distance of a mile or 
more. 

THE NAMES OF PoPEs.—“ Dick”: Every Pope 
has two names, viz., his Christian and his Papal 
name. It was not until the middle of the tenth 
century that the custom of assuming a Papal 
name was initiated with John XII. (956-964). 
Since the beginuing of the sixteenth century. only 


two Popes, Hadrian VI. (1522-’23) and Maree !|y 
II. (1555), retained thelr Christian names. «),, .1 
respect for the prince of Apostles, not one |:, ' 
assumed the name of Peter. There ar. ne 
gether eighty-one Papal names. Of these «... 
four occur but once, and all these yi). °, 
exception before the time of John r 
Hince then the Popes selected thirty. ,, . ;, 
ferent names, but always such as hadi ‘ 
borne by one or several of their predecess,, 
twenty-three Popes call themselves Jo}, 
teen Gregory, fifteen Clement and fourtee, | 
dict; there werethirteen Innocents and t},,. 
Leos, ten Stephens, nine Bonifaces and | 
eight Urbans and eight Alexanders, six !., 
the names of Nicolaus, Paul, Sixtus ana 
tine figure five times each; Anastasius, | 
Felix, Honorius and Sergius four times: \ 
Calixtus, Julius, Lucius and Victor, three : 
Adeodat, Agapit, Damasus, Donus, (. 
Marcellus, Marinus, Paschales, Pelagius, s 
ter and Theodore, but two times eaci, 
pumber of these Papal names occurring 
than once amounts to thirty-seven, the nur) 
Popes who bore them 319. 

THE CONSUMPTION OF CoFFEE.—“|. 
It has increased in the United States til! it 
estimated that we consume a little over | 
pounds of coffee per capita‘annually. An j, 
the proportion of this consumption 1, 
formed when it is stated that Great Brit: 
sumes less than three-quarters of a pou: 
individual annually; Italy, less than 
pound; Austria-Hungary, two pounds; F 
44 pounds, and Germany, six pe 
But we are not the largest coffee-eo 
ing country per capita, although, ju 
by our increasing consumption, we are ; 
approaching it. For the year 1901, Mr. Leco, 
the European statistician, gives Denmark as 
largest coffee-consuming country in proport 
to its population. His figuresare 5.87 Kilogra: . 
per inhabitant, while Norway and Sweden see 
place 1 next on the list, with an annual consi), 
tion of 4.63 and four kilograms, respectively. .,,. 
the United States next, with a consumption pe 
3.95 kilograms. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES.—* Touris: ”- 
Cuba is the name by which the island was orivi. 
nilly known by the Lucayan Indians, who w ere 
with Columbus when he discovered it. One of 
its villages or cities was called by them Cubana- 
can, and is reported that trom the Similarity of 
sounds Columbus, still supposing himself to be 
on the coast of Asia, imagined that this must be 
the city of Kubla Kahn, the Tartar sovereign 
celebrated by Marco Polo. The survival of the 
original name of Cuba is a remarkable instance 
of persistence, as the island has been baptized 
and rebaptized many times since its European 
discovery. Columbus first called it Juana in 
honor of Prince John, the son of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. After Ferdinand’s death it was called 
in his memory, Ferdinanda. Subsequently this 
name was changed to Santiago, after St. James 
the patron saint of Spain. Still later it was 
named Ave Maria, in honor of the Virgin Mary. 
But none of these names held, and the Indian 
name is still preserved. 
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Brilliants. 


Jaded dweller in the town, 
Smooth away that weary frown, 
All the bases of the hills 

Wear a wreath of daffodils. 

All the fruit-trees now are bright, 
Bursting into pink and white. 

All the hedges don a sheen 

OF the freshest tender green. 


Brother, forgive today, 
Lest, having made delay, 
By some white bed thou say: 








“‘ What peace can I allow? 

My peace is nothing now: 

God’s peace is on his brow.” 
—Frederick Langbridge. 


Within the flowret’s calyx there doth lie 
The potency and pledge of seed and fruit, 
Which to unfold, each as him best doth suit, 
The silent ministers of nature vie 

To yield efficient service. None doth seek 
His fellow’s ministrations to decry; 

No strife is there, no sad nor envious sigh, 

But joyous labor wrought with spirit meek. 
And unto each kind ministrant, the flower 
Her favors, now of bloom, now perfume rare, 
Doth lavish bounteously; her fruitful dower 
The more enriched as she doth freely share. 
So fills the life, whose blessings past compute 
Love-given are love-shared, to plenteous fruit. 
—Lewis J. Duncan. 





Dig channels for the stream of Love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

And Love] as overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


For we must share if we would keep 
That good thing from above; 
Ceasing to give we cease to have, 
Such is the law of Love. 
—Richard Chenevix Trench. 


There are balms for all our pain, 
Bui when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger and are better 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 
Still, we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 
—Richard Henry Stoddard. 


Curtous | ¥ acts. 


—The Chicago & Alton Railway has just re- 
ceived -the largest passenger locomotive ever 
built. The engine’s total weight is 219,500 
pounds, of which there is carried on the drivers 
141,700 pounds. The water tank has a capacity 
of 8400 gallons. With the tender loaded, the tota! 
weight of the locomotive and tender is 187 tons. . 
——The cows in Belgium wear earrings. This 
isin accordance with law, which decrees that 
every animal of the bovine species, when it has 
attained the age of three months, must have in 
its ear a ring, to which is attached a metal ta 
bearing anumber. The object is to preserve * 
exact record of the number of animals rais:! 
each year. 

—Lake Batticaloa, Ceylon, has the probal') 
unique distinction of being the home of musi 
fish. The sounds emitted by these are said tv! 
as sweet and melodious as those which woul: 
produced by a series ot zolian harps. Cross 
the lake ina boat one can plainly distins: 
the pleasant sounds. If an oar is dipped in 
water the melody becomes louder and more 
tinct. 

—-Although the Suez canal is only }i! 
nine miles long, it reduces the distance from ! 
land to India by sea four thousand miles. 
—An Official report shows that at tlie ¢! 
last year there were in Japan ninety-seven « 
cultural schools, six fishery schools, twenty 
technical schools, fifty commercial schools. > 
mercantile .schools and sixty-two indus 
schools. 

—Here 1s a case analogous to the Iris!!! 
who lets go in order to spit on his hands | 
fresh hold. It is reported by Professor 51!!! 
Iowa. An ordinary katydid in trying to 
along the slats of a window blind that were 
smooth continually slipped. It raised on 
leg and then the other, bringing the foot, ©! 

to its mouth to wet it with the molasses ¢*! 
from ,the creature’s crop. Is this one 0! 
practical uses made by the locust family ©: 
sticky fluid to enable it to walk on very >! 
surfaces? 

—A steel-like grass from the volcanic * 
of Oran, Algeria, is so elastic that it can 
instead of springs in the manufacture 0! |: 
ture. 

—A magnet has been made weighing ©! - 
grains which could lift 1560 grains, or 44. | 
its own weight. 

——Two Germans say they have discov! 
method of “hearing” plants grow. Int ap 
paratus the growing plant is connected \ th : 
dise, having in its centre an indicator W!\"" 
moves visibly and regularly, and this, on a 8°" 
fifty times magnified, denotes the progres* - 
growth. Both disc and indicator are meta), *' 
when brought in contact with an electric a" 
mer, the electric current being interrupted * 
each of the divided interstices of the dis¢. | he 
growth of the plant is as perceptible to the ear’ 
tu the eye. 
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Poultry. 


Bronze in bulk, it is useless showing them 
against the latter. By starting with care- 





Cold Storage of Eggs. 


Cold storage of eggs is one of the greatest | is the small birds, not the big ones, that are 
conveniences of modern times, giving house- | gold cheaply. 


wives eggs in abundance at a season when 
there would otherwise be an egg famine, 
and enabling the produce merchant to con- 
trol the market the year round. Before this 
was done there was no certainty of obtain- 
ing fresh eggs exceptin spring and early 
summer, and speculators were continu- 
ally arising to ** bull’’ the market, a proc- 
ess which often met with abject failure. 
“No sooner was the market cornered 
than hens all over the country began lay- 
ing,” said an unfortunate speculator 
“ And there was no possible way of con- 
trolling the hens,” he added sadly. Today 
the prices of eggs are definitely controlled 
by the cold-storage houses. The demand 
seems to be always equal to, if not 
greater than, the supply. It is estimated 
that every five years the consumption of 
eggs doubles, and only the success of vold 
storage keeps down the prices. In cold- 
storage houses eggs may be kept for an in- 
definite time as fresh as if they were just 
laid. The secret of success in this matter 
lies in careful sorting and packing of the 
eggs in a uniform temperature. 

An old picture in the Dresden gallery 
represents a Dutch housewife * testing 
eggs,’’and shows that the method in use 
today was in vogue more than a hundred 
years ago, except for the substitution of a 
strong electric light for the ancient oil lamp. 
The interioref the egg is examined by the 
glow of light which shines directly through 
it. If a perfect ball of rosy red is found 
tioating in clear liquid in a clean shell, the 
egg is fresh. If there is a slight vacuum 
at one end it is fresh enough for ordi- 
nary use, but not quite so fresh as the 
first one. Evaporation has set in, but 
for cake-making and for many purposes 
this egg is better than a perfectly fresh one. 
Finally when the egg has decomposed, the 
yolk sticks to the shell; itis stale and un- 
fit for use, though it may not be odorous. 
Eggs which this test shows to be practically 
fresh laid may not have been in the barn- 
yard for months, while those that have not 
been properly stored will not bear ** cand- 
ling,” though they have bzen laid only a 
few weeks. 

The cold-storage houses begin to store 
eggs in the month of February, and stop 
storing after the month of June until cold 
weather comes again. In the hot, sultry 
weather of August eggs, like all other 
perishable products, spoil easily, and are 
usually unfit for storage purposes by the 
time they are brought to market. 

The first eggs to reach the great packing 
houses come from the far South. In March 
the Middle States and those near by send in 
their eggsfor storage. In April and May 
eggs from the North and the Eastern States 
reach market in great quantities. Before 
the end of June there are often a thousand 
carloads in market to be stored for the dull 
season ‘‘ when hens will not lay.” 

At these packing houses the temperature 
is kept at 30° F. by means of pipes through 
which brine circulates, exactly as steam 
doesin modern houses. The secret of stor- 
ing eggs successfully consists in keeping 
them at only two degrees below freezing 
point, in surroundings of spotless cleanli- 
ness, and in sorting those that have begun 
to be stale from those that are strictly 
fresh.—New York Tribune. 
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The Essential Details. 


The trouble with a great many of our so- 
called up-to-date poultrymen is that they 
put entirely too much time on details of 
the business which are not really essential. 
There are details enough that are abs.- 
lutely essential without introducing others 
that might quite as well be omitted. If one 
can put in all the cetails, well and good, 
but if work has to be slurred over some- 
where, let if be in matters that will not 
much affect the general results. 

I suppose, having laid down such a propo- 
sition as that, it would be satisfactory to 
the members of this class to pass on with- 
out making some statement of what things 
are,and what are not essential. 

To begin with the chicks. The first essen- 
tial is healthy parentage. Next, that they 
shall be hatched right—shall come into the 
world in normal condition. Then that they 
shall have abundance of food (in limited 
variety) and drink, plenty of fresh air and 
of ground room, and opportunity to keep 
warm and dry: In this list I think we have 
about all that is absolutely essential. The 
kind of incubator, the method of setting the 
hens, the particular formula for feeding, 
the style and location of the coop, and 
numerous other matters related often in 
minute detail, are all of inferior importance. 

Then with the laying stock. The particu- 
lar style of the house, the exact amount of 
room per fowl, the proportions of the 
ration, the number of times itis fed daily, 
the location of the roosts, the style and 
dimensions of the nests, etc., are all things 
of lesser importance. What is really essen- 
tial is that the hens shall get enough to eat, 
get it regularly, and be kept fairly clean 
and comfortable. To go into full explana- 
tion of the way to accomplish these things 
1s not possible here, but any intelligent man 
or woman who gets a right appreciation of 


the things that are really essential ought to 

: e ; means merely holding the plant within 
be able gradually toeliminate non-esspntials bounds—natural limits—but allowing it per- 
fect freedom within those limits. Each 
plant, be it humble herb or lordly tree, has 
ae its own peculiar beauty and character, an 
individuality that should be retained, and 

For the growing poults a goud mixture of | no pruning should be practiced that jeop- 
ground oats, corn meal and chopped onion, | ardizes this personality. 


from his or her work.—J. L. Robinson at 
Rhode Island oultry Schoo). 
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Young Turkeys. 


varied with boiled rice and sound wheat 


and oats, will bring them along, if they have | general rule, is the removal of dead wood 
plenty of green food and grit and a little | and the occasional cutting out of a centre 


pick up. Meat makes them grow. . 


ig or stock birds if desired. No other 
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KEEPING POULTRY. 





\ 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Tellimg | when the claims of women to recognition 

How te De It, and All About Pre@® | for services to mankind are so generally 
ioe acknowledged in song, story and in works of 
coping Chapters on How to Make $500.8 yeas | art that the red woman is not forgotten on 


able Poultry Baising. 
Keep A 
Choe Bs pultrys, Poultry Yard Houses; 
Hen and Incubation; Hatchin 


2° of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on reccipt of 


WALNUT COMPANY, 


come from the same mould. Such pruning 


‘hiekes of jation of women in Oregon proposes to 

Chicks socia' 

Markel; teens aoe iret ering Feultry = erect at the Lewis and Clark Centennial 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubators; | exhibition a statue to Sacajewea, the squaw, 
twenty-five | Who was of great service to the explorers, 

Cents, Stamps taken. Mention the PLoves- | Lewis and Clark, by smoothing their way 

i with her own tribe, and with the Flatheads 


fully-selected stock we get big poults and 
the price for good birds {s maintained. It 


German Goose Fattening. 
The goose is to Germany what the turkey 
is to New England. It is not only the prin- 
cipal dish on festival occasions, but great 
quantities are in daily use. In Berlin, 
from fifteen to thirty carloads of geese 
arrive daily, each containing 1200 geese. 
These are largely imported from Russia 
under very careful inspection. If a single 
goose is found diseased, the whole carload 
is quarantined, at the expense of the ship- 
per, for a limited time. 
Such as are not fitted for market are kept 
and fattened until they are. Others are 
nailed through their feet to the floor, 
crammed with concentrated food, and in 
about two weeks they become very fat, 
with greatly enlarged livers, which, though 
diseased, command the high prices that 
epicures are willing to pay in order to 
gratify their abnormal appetites. There is 
expended annually in Berlin for geese the 
sum of $3,500,000, thus making the common 

use of downy bed-covering possible. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE. 

Marblehead, Mass. 
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Plumage of Barred Plymouths. 


The plumage requirements for the forth- 
coming standard of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
are stated as follows: Shaded black and 
very light bluish gray. Each feather barred 
across with parallel bars,the two colors being 
equally divided, except the last bar at the tip 
ot the feather, which should be black and 
about one-half as wide as the bars next pre- 
ceding, the black to stop short of a positive 
or metallic black and absolutely free from 
any tinge of brown or purple. The barring 
to extend along the entire length of the 
feathers in all sections of the bird. The 
black to be of such a shade that when the 
feathers are overlapped they present a 
bluish effect. 











‘orticuitural. 


Likes Corn and Cow-Peas. 


I planted the corn in alternate spaces of 
four and five feet, so that I could get a 
double drill in the five-foot space. After the 
corn was up, 1 ranthe drill through the 
five-foot space and put the cow-peas in six 
feet from the coin row. The pea took to the 
corn better than I expected. 
It was cut by hand with a hook cutter. 
In this way the stock was cut and it was 
easily handled. Twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. more labor was required to handle it 
in this way than to handle the corn alone. 
The object in planting was to get a stock of 
corn and a stock of peas eight inches apart. 
I do not imagine there would have been any 
perceptible difference in the amount of corn 
raised if I had not put in the cow-peas. 
The entire yield was 160 tons. We fed it 
all winter, and the cows like it very much; 
| equally as well as the corn silage. They 
commenced on it about the first of last 
month. They ran out until the weather got 
cold. Since being brought in they are doing 
well, either from being warmly housed or 
from the feed. H. M. PALMER. 
York, Pa. 
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Arsenic Poisons. 


Paris green is the standard poison con- 
taining arsenic. There are many brands in 
the market, none of which, according to our 
experience, are deficient in arsenic. As some 
brands contain uncombined arsenious acid, 
freshly slacked lime should always be ap- 
plied with the paris green unless it is used 
with bordeaux mixture. Arsenate of lead 
is more expensive than paris green, but ad- 
heres better to foliage. Four pounds of 
arsenate of lead carries about the same 
amount of arsenic as one pound of paris 
green. CHARLES D. Woops. 
Orono, Me., July 3, 1903. 
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Pruning Shrubs in Summer. 
Prune after flowering. Lilac, Japan 
quince and other shrubs which blossom in 
the early part of the season may be 
trimmed as soon as the bloom is past; and 
hydrangea, althea, burning bush and such 
late-blossoming subjects may be pruned 
during the autumn, winter or at any time 
prior tu the commencement of growth in the 
spring. In fact, itis better to leave all the 
tender and late-flowering shrabs until the 
buds begin to swell, or at least until danger 
of killing frost is over. The winter-killed 
wood may be removed at the same time the 
superfluous growth is cut out. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the prun- 
ing of flower-producing shrubs. When the 
object of the pruning is to improve the form 
of the specimen, the trimming may be done 
at any convenient time, although it is better 
to do it during the spring or early summer, 

















exposed to the air for a long period, and 
the limb generrally dies back a greater or 


seldom produces a handsome subject. It 


The only other pruning necessary, as a 


With respect to evergreens, the one rule 








It isgratifying to hear that in this age 


Eight little ones in the hole of the apple tree 
. crop of apples, by 





HOUSE WREN AT HOME. 








Photo from life by C. A. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 


doing their best to help the farmer raise a full 
eating the insects. 





them at a time when they would have been 
eompelled to give up their expedition if she 
had not lent her efficient aid. She was their 
faithful guide in the wilderness, where she 
was said to have the instinct of the homing 
pigeon. Six thousand dollars will be ex- 
pended on this deserved tribute to a brave, 
sagacious, humane and friendly Indian 
woman. 
Much interest is manifested in the cele- 
bration of the coming bi-centennials of 
Edwards and Franklin. The bi-centennial 
of Edwards will occur on Oct. 5. It will be 
observed at many centres of academic and 
religious life, with Andover, Yale and 
Princeton as the principal points of vantage. 
The people of East Windsor, Northampton, 
Stockbridge and all the common folk whose 
hearts and minds have been nourished by 
his thinking will join, so that an iaterest 
will be widespread at the beginnings and 
course of the Great Awakening, and the 
meaning of the debates at Thursday 
lectures, ordinations, and by the many 
score of pamphlets all upon _ subjects 
upon which Edwards opened the way. 
Three years later will occur the bi-cen- 
tenary of Franklin, the Boston boy, who 
became patriot and philanthropist. The 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia is al- 
ready making preparations to honor its 
illustrious founder. A recent writer in the 
columns of the Springfield Republican says 
that the character of Franklin is unique 
and that he was many-sided like Shakspere. 
** He even surpassed that greatest of wits in 
achievement. He was an economist and 
philosopher and scientist, as well as diplo- 
mat and statesman. His almanacs and 
their proverbs and brilliants have had a 
run in the world, like Shakspere’s. He 
scoffed at most of the debating over relig- 
ious questions, and his homely sayings and 
plain philosophy readily read and assimi- 
lated by the common people of the town and 
country alike, are of the very fibre of the 
American character of today.’”’ It is to be 
hoped that Boston will not be behindhand 
in recalling the greatness of Franklin at the 
time designated. 


The Michigan legislature has passed a 
law providing for inspection of meat and 
t e care of slaughter-houses, and its pas- 
sage was due to the untiring labor of 
the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kala- 
mazoo. The filth of seven slaughter-houses 
that she visited produced so strongly on 
Mrs. Crane’s mind the necessity of reform, 
that she presented a “ Petition from the 
kitchen to the council for the official inspec- 
tion of meat, milk and food products,”’ 
whose representations moved the city eoun- 
cil of Kalamazoo to draw up a law providing 
for proper inspection of all abattoirs. Hav- 
ing started this necessary bill, and fought 
hard for its presentation before the legis- 
lature, she was to have been advised of the 
day for its consideration, in order that she 
might watch its fate, and possibly help it 
into being. She was not notified, however, 
and her first news of it one morning was 
that it had been defeated by ap almost 
unanimous vote. In thirty minutes from 
the time the news reached her she was on 
board the train bound for Lansing, the 
State capital, and before the twenty-four 
hours during which a defeated bill may be 





and boned anchovies, a teaspoonful of French 


Naples and the neighborhood, but also at 
Rome, Genoa, Alassio, Bordighera, Brindisi 
and Girgent (Sicily). During 1902 these 
agents made the carters attach extra animals 
to 29,431 carts, and diminish the loads of 
4397 others, while persons were made to 
alight from 27,808 overloaded convey- 
ances. In the society’s office there is 
@ room fifteen feet square and ten feet 
high, the walls of which are completely 
covered from floor to ceiling with thousands 
of spiked curb chains and other metal in- 
siruments of torture confiscated by the in- 
spectors, who in the last twelve years have 
destroyed the enormous number of 222,000 
sticks and twenty-one thousand stakes used 
for beating animals. At the annual horse 
and donkey parades a steady improvement 
is seen year by year in the care bestowed on 
the animals, and I can personally testify 
that a large number of the cab horses in 
Naples, which were formerly nearly all 
lame, miserably thin and covered with 
sores, are now in splendid condition. The 
income of this society has decreased of late, 
and it now needs assistance to carry out its 
efforts to prevent cruelty and neglect. 
Those who are disposed to help it in the 
present emergency are asked to send con- 
tributions to Mr. R. R. Ashton Lawrence, 
Somerset Club, Boston, or to Mr. Leonard 
T. Hawksley, 2 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy. 
uo _- ae 
Sandwiches. 
Now that the summer has begun, and after- 
noon teas and picnics are such favorite forms of 
entertainment, sandwiches are a very important 
item; so perhaps the following may be of interest 
and new tv at least a few o our readers: 
Savory Sandwiches. 1. Caviare. Place eight 
teaspoonfuls of caviare in a basin with some 
chopped chives and a pinch of cayenne; mix this 
well, seasoning it with some lemon juice. Butter 
some thin slices of brown bread, and spread with 
the above mixture, covering them with another 
slice of thin bread, and cut into the desired 
shape. 
2. Sardine. Wash, skin and bone some sardines, 
place them ina mortar with a little butter, and 
pound them to a smooth paste; season with some 
coralline pepper and a little lemon juice. Spread 
the mixture on slices of buttered bread, and treat 
as before. 
3. Anchovy. Beat up four ounces of butter with 
two ounces or anchovy paste, seasoning with 
coralline pepper. Wheh it is well mixed and has 
become smooth and thick, spread on slices of 
buttered bread, placing between every two, 
sandwich fashion, some_ sliced cucumber, or 
sliced hard-boiled eggs, seasoned with oil, vine- 
gar, salt and white pepper. 
4. Pompadour. Pound some potted game or 
foie gras \n a basin, with about the same amount 
of either whipped cream or creamed butter. Mix 
these well together and season to taste. Have 
ready some rounds of bread, preferably white, 
and spread$them with the} mixture; press to- 
gether, and cover each sandwich with either 
red, yellow or white aspic mayonnaise. 
5. Panah. Wash and bone four anchovies, 
place them ina basin with four ounces of butter. 
and pound till smooth. When it is well mixed, 
flavor with finely mixed parsley and cay: nne 
pepper, and spread on slices of buttered bread. 
6. Olive. Stone and mince some French 
olives, seasoning them with white pepper; then 
pound themto a smooth paste. Cut some thin 
slices of bread and butter, and spread haif with 
the pounded olives and the other half rather 
thickly with grated tongue. Press the two 
halves together lightfy and serve in the usual 
way. 
7. Egg. Take six hard-boiled eggs, six washed 








reconsidered, she had persuaded the man 


mustard and a tablespoonful each of oil and 


“Sweet and dainty as it can be— 
Better far than coffee or tea — 


—MOTHER SAGA 


is a new combination of pure cream, 
pure loaf sugar and the finest flour 
of the cocoa bean. 

For purity, flavor, aroma, conven- 
fence and economy it has no equal — 
needs only the addition of boiling water - 
to make a delicious beverage foreither . 
breakfast, luncheon or supper. , 

Doctors endorse it, all good chefs use 
it, everybody likes it. 

Dr. E. F. Spaulding of Rox! , Mass., says: 

** Your Cream of Cheeolate is delicious—pertect.” 

Dr. C. D* Gibson Mack, Boston, Mass., says: a 
**Thig'tly approve of your Cream of Cheeolatein ..W 
nervous diseases.” N 

Dr. L.. P. DeGrandpre, Worcester, Mass., says: 

“ Your Cream of Chocolate is fine ; one of my pa- 
tients has been greatly benefited by it. 
myself in place of other kinds of chocolate. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he cannot supply zou send us 25 cents and we 
will send you a 1-21b. can postpaid. 


CREAM OF CHOCOLATE 


Cream of Chocolates 





Ask your dealer, —and always see,”* 
That you get Cream of Chocolate. 


CITY 


C0 72 MAIN STREET 
e DANVERS, MASS. 








| gether closely; then mark it lightly into fingers 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
A few minutes before it is ready brushit over 
with a li'tle white of egz, strew it with powdered 
sugar and blanched and chopped almonds, and 
finish baking. 


ounces of powdered suger into one-quertec 
pound of baked flour; then pour into it the yolk 
ofone egg, which has already been beaten up 
with aquarter of a pint of cold wate’; mix this 
into a stiff paste, then roll out the paste very 
thinly, and cut into strips of about three inches 


cool, spread with the following mixture, sand- 
wich fashion: Take the whites of three eggs and 


ounces of powdered sugar; now mix in twelve 
bitter almonds and two ounces of sweet ones 
which have previously been pounded very 
smoothly, and use. 
4. Fairy. Cut an equal number of thin slices 
of brown and white bread, and butter them with 
the following mixture: Beat three ounces of 
fresh butter to a cream with four ounces of 
powdered sugar, beating it weil together for some 
little time; then beat ina small wineglassful of 
Madeira and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Set 
it on ice, or in an ice cave if you have one, for an 
hour. After having spread this mixture on the 
bread, sprinkle thinly with blanched and 
ehopped nuts of any kind. Press the white slices 
to the brown, and stamp out in circles or tri- 
angles, as you please. Then butter the tops 
lightly, and dust the brown halves with chopped 
almonds and the white with minced angelica. 
5. Date. Roll out one pound of puff pastry 
very thinly and halve it, spreading it with the 
following sauce: Cut up one pound of the best 
dates, and put them, with the stones, into a pan 
with sufficient cold water to cover them, and 
leave then to stew till perfectly tender. Next take 
out the stones, and add some finely shredded 
almonds and two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Set this on the ice for about an hour, and then 
spread it on one of the halves of the puff pastry. 
Press the other half on the top, bake, glaze 
lightly with a thin water icing, and leave on the 
ice till wanted.—The Queen. 


>a 
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—-The premium list has been issued for the 
fourth annual Concord (N. H:) State Fair, which 
will be held Sept. 1, 2,3, 4. It makes a handsome 
sixty-five-page pamphlet, well illustrated with 
views of President Roosevelt's visit to the 1902 
fair, prize-winning cattle, etc. 
—The Middlebury (Vt.) society is to build a 
large addition to the grand stand. The present 
one is now 165 feet long, and with this large addi- 
tion of over one hundred feet, there will be 
accommodations unequaled in New England. 
Arrangements are being made for the biggest fair 
ever held in Middlebury, Sept. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
—tThe shipments of potatoes over the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad this year show a falling off 
of more than 1,000,000 bushels from last year, 
which were 3,112,466 bushels; in 1901, 4,471,183 
bushels, and in 1900, 3,043,879 bushels. Drought 
and late frosts have injured this year’s crop 
—New Zealand meat exporters will open 
retail establishments all over New England to 
promote the sale of frozen beef. 
— To date 20,217 cars of citrous fruit have been 
shipped from California to the East. It is 
estima’ ed that total number of cars shipped for 
the season 1903-4 will amount to at least 35,000, 
which would indicate the largest crop on record. 
—Chicago has passed the two million mark. 
Its present population, according to the publish- 
ers of the Chicago City Directory for 1903, is 
2,231,000. 
—tThe State of Texas has offered $50 000 re- 
ward to any person who will devise or discover a 
practical method by which the cotton boll weevil 
may be eradicated. 
—-For the year ended June 30, there arrived 
at the port of Boston 62,908 immigrants, as com- 
pared with 39,465 the previous year. Of this num- 
ber 18,745 were Scandinavians, 16,589 Italians, 
7188 English, 2987 Finns and 428 Irish. ‘The 1m- 
migrants brought with them $1,172,935 in the 1903 
year, or $491,969 more than in the previous year. 

—Chief Austin Peters of the Massachusetts 


3. Italian. Rub two ounces of butter and two | 


long, and leave to harden in a cvol place. When ! 


who was most influential in defeating the | cream; pound this all to a smooth paste, seasor.- 
measure to move that it be brought up for | ing it with salt and cayenne to taste. Spread this 
reconsideration. The rules of the House | ™ixture thickly on thin slices of buttered bread 
were suspended, that Mrs. Crane might 
since the wounds then have a better chance | have five minutes in which to address the 
to heal. The autumn is the least favorable | members. She spoke to such an effect that 

season to prune since the cut surface is | the bill passed by a vote of 61 to 19. The a fg ae = en a 
bill provides for ‘licensing butchers, not | ing to the meat used; with beef a few drops of 
for revenue, but for control ; regulation and | Worcester sauce or Yorkshire relish area great 
less distance. Pruning for form does not| inspection of slaughter-houses outside of | addition; sois a small quantity of anchovy with 
imply that all shrubs shall appear to have | city limits; the minimum requirement for | mutton; while poultry and white meat generally 
cleanliness and sanitation of slaughter- is improved by a little rich white sauce or cream. 


houses.”’ 


New York as a place where the poor and | on the top, and covering over with more s ices. 
suffering are neglected, that we hear with 
great satisfaction that measures are being 
taken for the establishing of a sanitorium 
for consumptives of the Metropolis of this 
country. The plans, as far as known, will picked watercress, dry it well, remove the thick 
include the purchase of five hundred acres | staiks and chop it lightly; now add this with three 
on an elevated spot near the city, in Rock-| or four ounces of butter to the sardines, and 
land or Orange counties, probably, where peuns it all well tageener. Take three or four 
i ; : suitable buildings will be erected for the | nice ripe tomatoes, dip them for a minute in boil- 
‘weat besides the natural animal food they a. See <n il rea vad — care of patients aie from tuberculosis, | 1" water to remove the peel, slice them, gently 
As for the size they will attain, much de- | remove at any one time will depend upon 
pends on the breed; any inbreeding tends to | the specimen, the specieg, and its behavior 
roduce small birds, as well as weakly ones. | in the locality, although, as a general rule, 
‘othing ever reaches the size of the Bronze, | it will be better to prune too little than too 
d these are really the most profitable to} much, since heavy pruning tends to the 
‘ep, for there can be sale of eggs for set- | production of ‘*‘ blind’’ wood. 


which is not now considered an incurable 
disease. The sanitoriun treatment of con- Spread some nice pieces of bread with the sar- 
sumption is not new, but it has gained | gine putter, cover half the number with the 
ground of late years, especially since Koch’s | tomato slices, which should have been lightly 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus and | drained from the marinade, cover with the rest 
the spread of the doctrine that the diath- | of the buttered bread, press lightly together ard 
esis is inheritable ratier than the disease it- | Serve. These sandwiches are nicest if only pre- 


; ared as they are wanted, the ingredients being 
ieee tye ; = self. As tuberculosis is now believed to be | P 
I ire ever exhibited at shows, for, as | to bear in mind is: Postpone pruning until communicable, the value of sanitoria for kept on ice till the last mmute. Smoked salmon 


ey are judged by size, and neither the | spring, since the danger from drying out is 
‘ack nor the Holland or Buff can reach the | greater than is the case with deciduous 
= — - — | shrubs. Aprilis perhaps the best month to 

triin evergreens because growth 1s usually 
( strong during that month and the next and 
@ | the wounds keal rapidly.—American Gar- 


dening. 


its treatment is now recognized every- 

where, and if New York can provide for ite ee 
needy cousumptives in a spot where pure | of bread and butter, and cover them evenly with 
air and sunlight are plenty, and where good | pickled watercress, sprinkling them with a little 
medica] care can be secured, it will be ac-| salt and some chopped chives. Now spread 
complishing a benevolent and praiseworthy 
porangtlary eta large and crowded cities place another piece of bread on the top and press 


the long name, is no doubt familiar with on « 
gginto a basin, with sugar to taste, and 
the association abroad to which the Duke | favor with lemon or vanilla. Mix all this well, 
of Portland recently called attention in the | and then thicken by standing the basin in a 
Gare. of Poultry; Setting the | account of her race. We learn that an as-| ‘franscript. We allude to the Naples So-| sancepan of hot water and allowing this water to 
and Care ciety for the Protection of Animals, which | boil up. When it has thickened sufficiently, take 
the correspondent says had to struggle for ; !t off and spread on slices of bread and butter, 
some years against the violent opposition of 

the people and the indifference of the wer 

y thinly, halve it, and spread one with lemon- 
authorities. It has gradually overcome | cheese curd, strewing this with blanched and 
prejudice and carelessness, and has now | chopped almonds or pistachios; cover with the 


and serve as before. 


8. Dandelion. Take the remains of any cooked 
meat or poultry and pound in a mortar, 


Wash some dandelion leaves, drying them in a 
— cloth; spread the mixture on some thin slices of 
We are so used to look upon the city of | bread and butter, putting some dandelion leaves 


These are excellent sandwiches for picnics, as 
the dandelion leaves keep them so fresh. 

9. Tomato and Sardine. Well wash, skin and 
bone six or eight sardines, and pound them ina 
mortar till smooth; wash two good handfuls of 


squeezing out the seeds, and let them marinade 
for a little in oil, vinegar and white pepper. 


and cucumbers make delicious sandwiches if pre- 


10. Egg and Watercress. Cut some thin slices 


them thickly with hard-boiled yolks of eggs, 
which have been rubbed through a sieve; then 


ctnihcipiipescceistiads together. 
Sweet Sandwiches. 1. Chocolate—Put a tea- 
Our friend, Mr. Angell, of the society with cup of grated chocolate, haifa pint of milk and 


sandwich fashion. 
2. Lemon. Roll out one pound of puff pastry 


Cattle Bureau received a letter Monday morning 
from Dr. E. V. Salmon, chief of the Cattle Inspec- 
tion Department of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which the latter ex- 
presses the opinion that the foot and mouth dis- 
ease has been effectually stamped out, so far as 
the cattle in Massachusetts are concerned. In 
the letter Dr. Salmon says that it will probably 
be possible to entirely raise the quarantine in 
Massachusetts within the next week ortwo. At 


effect of which was to modify the State quaran- 
tine. 2 

~——The Maine Experiment Station is now mail- 
ing Bulletin No. 92 containing the results of the 
analyses of the samples of commercial feeding 
stuffs collected by the station inspectors as 
well as those sent in by station correspondents 
during the fall and winter of 1902-3. During the 


j ending Dee. 5 that the | ve-stock interests of this 
; country have ever witnessed. 
| — A “ecision has been handed down by Judge 
C. W. Raymond, United States judge for the 
| Western district of Indian Territory, which wil? 
| invaldate leases on two million acres of Creek 
Indian lands. Judge Raymond holds that the 
| parent of an Indias: ha~ no right to lease the land 
‘of his minor children unless he has by due 
: course of legal procedure been made the legal 
| guardian. Cases where the parent has been 
| made the legal guardian of his children are rare. 
—The commerce of the United States, with 
it sonenstignous territory, will amount to 
nearly $10,000,000 in the fixe1] year just ended. 
The figures for eleven months ending with May, 


beat it to a froth, pouring in very slowly two ; 1903, as announced by the Department of Com- 


merce through its Bureau of Statisties, amount 
to $86 581,026, and as those for the single month 
of May amount to nearly $9,000,000, it is apparent 
that the total for the tull year will fall hut littie 
below $100,000,000 Of this total of nearly $100,000,- 
000 of commerce with the noncontiguous territory, 
more than one-third is merchandise shipped to 
thatterritory. Ofthe grand total of $86,581,026 
in the eleven months ending with May, $33,080,- 
779 was merchandise shipped to Porto Rico, Ha- 
walian Islands, Philippines, Guam, Tu.uila and 
Alaska. Of this total of practically $33,000,000 of 
merchandise shipped to noncontiguous territory 
in the eleven months ending with May, a little 
over $11,000,000 went to Porto Rico, $10,000,000 to. 
Hawaiian Islands, $8,000,000 to Alaska, a little 
Over $3,500,000 to the Philippines and nearly $100,- 


of merchandise received from the nencontiguous 
territory during the eleven months, nearly $22,- 
000,000 worth came from the Hawaiian Islands, 
$11,000,000 from the Philippines, $10,500,000 from. 
Porto Rico and $10,000,000 from Alaska. 

——As a result of the examination held recemly 
the fish and game commissioners have appointed 
Hurburt A. Bent as deputy commissioner for 
southeastern Massachusetts. The appointee 
scored the highest per cent. in the examination. 
* ——The rear of the season’s log drive on the 
West branch of the Penobscot river was towed 
down Chesuncook Lake the other day. Grave 
fears were entertained earlier in the season that 
this would be hung up by the drought, at a loss 
of thousands of dollars to lumbermen and milk 
owners. 

—tThe value of the principal articles of do- 
mestic export for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
aggregating $782,866,305, exceeded by $6,406,049 
that of the previous year. Breadstuffs exported 
in that period were valued at $213,043,296, being 
an increase of $8,021,627; cotton, $315,847,105; in- 
crease, $25,705,754, while provisions, with a value 
of $188,857,601, fell off $21,280,026 and mineral oils, 
with a total of $65,118,303, decreased $5,630,306. 
——tThe English hay crop is reported heavy. 
——aAn important meeting of the Three Coun- 
ties Agricultural Society was held at North» mp- 
ton, Mass., Monday afternoon and William A- 
Bailey was elected president of the organization. 
J. F. Burt of Easthampton was the last president 
of the organization; E. E. Wood, the president 
elected in January while absent from the city, 
having refused to serve. 

——Some college students are reported at work 
ina seventy-five acre hay field at Richmond, O. 
These harvesters are James McDonald of Har- 
vard University, Clifford McDonald and Finis 
Montgomery of W. and J., and Percy Laird,a legaF 
light from Pittsburg. Frank Sinclair has been 
made general manager of the harvest, and has 
donned a picturesque regalia that is short-sleeved: 
for the occasion. It will be a grand week on the 
farm, and when the hay is down the girls of the 
vicinity are coming to help rake it up. 

— About 150 members of the Boston Fruit and 
Produce Exchange, some with their families, 
went Tuesday morning for the annual summer 
outing of their organization to Canobie Lake, 
Windham, N. H. They left Boston on a special 
train. At the grounds there was every provision 
for a pleasant out-door day; bowling alleys and 
swings, steamboats and rowboats, ard a large 
hall for dancing with music. Dinner was served 
by acaterer. After dinner there was an exciting 
ball game between two teams representing 
Fruit and Butter. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Togs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Shep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 








the meeting of the executive council Wednesday GRAVES ’ MEDICATED SOAP 
Dr. Peters presented an order for approval, the 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 





present winter the law regulating the sale of con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuffs was changed 
by the legislature, and the full text of the new 
law is printed in this bulletin. The station again 
urges the users of this class of goods to draw 
samples and send them to the station tor prompt 
and free analysis, as only in this way can feeders 
get the fullest benefit of the provisions ot the 
law. Bulletin 92 will be sent free to all residents 
of Maine who apply to the Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Orono, Me. In writing, please 


— According to the census, the total cranberry 
yield ofthe entire country was something under 


Massachusetts contributed almost 600,000 bushels, 


second largest producer was New Jersey with | « at 
230,000 bushels, and the third Wiscoasin with parent Pati 3 J am bway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” _ all 


111,000 bushels. From the figures given it is! oycelent 
boo! 


plain that in Massachusetts the cranberry mead- 
ows are more profitable than in the other States. 


Only book 
mention this paper. chapters on _ ie, Bow to Train, 


a million bushels in 1900, and of this amount harem oon +, 


JAMES BROTHEKS, PuoLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratea, 


Telling How to Select, Breed, Twain 
and Manage Them. 

f its kind. Contains most important 

Care tor 

reeding. 

















r 
F from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter “es 
or fully 60 per cent. of the total product. The/| & it g-*- Rats,’ 


A mer,” “Her Wants bupplied,” 
A Cat 


n 
ive to Cats,” ‘“*The Homeless Cat,” 


Edited by Robert Kent James. 
“ No autaor ci. uld be more justified ir r4 4 


his selected to ft tho: than 
Both New Jersey and Wisconsin have a larger Mr. James in’ o> > one bewing an 


. 
as an expositor of the 
thousands of beautiful 8 of 


for 
acreage devoted to cranberry culture than has thebe lovely creatures owe not only thelr existence, 


Massachusetts, but in our State the average yield | but their excellence, to the skill, care and 


New Jersey. 


building of the International Stock Show Dec. 1. 


The structure will be 140 feet wide and 620 feet | breeders 


long. Inside there will bea pavilion for judg- ae = airy Centiemen. dainene eee 
ing and display 600 feet long and 80 feet wide. i and mach | 


Seats will be arranged on both sides for 10,000 
horses and other needed conveniences. This 
immense structure will be utilized during the 
day for the judging of cattle and during the 


parades of the winning individuals in the cattle 


and horse classes. In short, every effort will be cous 


made to bring forward the greatest live-stock 


of this 
per acre in 1900 was 117 bushels, against 29 in! Di bs mi 'informution ae 
— President Roosevelt will dedicate the new | any owner of one of the valuable and 


people. Under the seats will be stalls for 1000 | cars will be to 
Tri cements 


well-known breeder The book contains 


“It comes from a practical breeder. 


“Tt seems to us abook which those who are fond o4 


pend. T. Angell, in Our 

“It olume, both for the owners of 
Hs othe: pe is ta bound and 
bes tog YS highest authority, ex Senter 


evening for the horse show. There will also be 
taining, of facts, beautifully 


Price, ‘at ert ror sale by booksellers or 
BROTHERS, Publishers 
Seorec 





show during the week beginning Nov. 28 and 











Bex 3354, Beston, Wane. 





and Nes Perces. She procured ponies for 








twenty-two inspectors, whoare not only in | remaining half of pastry, and press them to- 





achington t, Bestem, Mass. 


000 worth to Guam and Tutuila. Of the $53,000,000 : 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Certainly no one should hesitate to accept 
President Mellen as an authority on crop 
conditions. ite 


We should admire Willie Ray the more if 
she had stuck to gum and not substituted 
chewing tobacco. 








_— 


It seems safe to assume that the five 
members of the Tufts summer school will 
get acquainted with each other. 








King Peter has celebrated his birthday. 
A birthday in the present, we imagine, is 
worth two in the future when one rules 
over Servia. 


a 


For the present, at least, human vanity 
will receive less photographic encourage- 
ment when it wanders beside the sad sea 
waves o’ Sundays. 








Thirty-three hundred watchmakers have 
been taxing a vacation at Waltham, but 
time kept right on flying in the same old 
methodical fashion. 


a> 
<> 


An infallible remedy for seasickness may 
soon be obtainable. M. Lobet of the 
French Geographical Soviety is now in this 
country in the interests of a possible trans- 
Alaska-Siberia Railway. 

Those of our recent visitors whose stolen 
pocketbooks have turned up again in local 
mail boxes will probably agree that half a 
conscience is better than no probity; nor is 
it ever too late to return ‘‘ borrowed ”’ prop- 
erty. 








a 





The highest number of applicants that 
have yet come up in a bunch for registra- 
tion in medicine appeared before the State 
board during the past week; and there are 
still diseases enough to keep all the doctors 
more or less busy. 


2 
<= 


Historical—we came near saying hysteri- 
cal—novelists will watch with interest the 
proceedings of the first annual meeting of 
the Baron Burr Legion, the organization 
formed for the specific purpose of rehabil- 
itating Colonel Burr’s memory. The prom- 
ised memorial volume should be rich in ma- 
terial. fh 


Imagine a ‘‘ thread-like creature with six 
papille ’? who lives in the stomach of a 
mosquito. Such an insect has been discov- 
ered by Professur Smith of Rutgers College, 
and the pleasant thing about it is that it 
kills the mosquito. Most of the mosquitoes 
we have met, however, have apparently 
been unaccompanied. 

One of our neighboring cities had an 
alarm of fire on the thirteenth that origi- 
nated from the explosion of an oil-stove, at 
a house numbered thirteen, was rung in 
from a box numbered thirteen, and occurred 
at just eight-thirteen in the morning. 
Prudent housewives will hereafter be espe- 
cially careful of o1l-stoves on the thirteenth 
of the month. 














Probably the most absurd occurrence of 
the week was the paternal consent to a 
daughter’s marriage forcibly compelled by 
horsewhips in the hands of the love-lorn 
maiden and a helpful and enthusiastic sister. 
Now it remains to be seen whether a similar 
process will obtain Easter millinery from 
the happy bridegroom after the first bloom 
of matrimony has begun to wear off. 


> 





Whenever the Shamrock casts anchor at 
Tompkinsville, according to a special dis- 
patch from New York, a child is born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bergner of Ariette street. 
There are now three of them, to each of 
whom Sir Thomas has presented a sham- 
rock pin, and the Bergner family is ex- 
citedly wondering how many more Sham- 
rocks will anchor off Tompkinsville before 
Sir Thomas carries away the cup. 

The expected removal of all the Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire quarantines 
early next week and the reopening of the 
large cattle yards will give new life to the 
live-stock trade in New England. 





Labor seems to be high everywhere this 
season. Even in overcrowded England 
there is a scarcity of farm hands, and hay- 
makers in Sussex cost $2.40 per day “‘ with 
beer allowance.’”’ High wages and high 
rents are said to be causing unusual discon- 
tent among British farmers, and many of 
them have been emigrating to Canada dur- 
ing the past year. 





> 
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The latest official German experiments 
tend to support Professor Koch’sclaim that 
human and cow consumption are separate 
diseases. At least the malady does not 
appear to be easily transferred from one to 
the other. Ou the other hand, there is strong 
evidence that such transference practically 
does sometimes take place. In the present 
state of knowledge regarding the subject, 
there is neither cause for the extreme fear 
nor excuse for carelessness in connection 
with the disease as found in cattle. 


<p 


Out in Kansas a man needs a very 
good excuse for loating, when the farmers 
stop the trains and canvass the male passen- 
gers for harvest hands. As for tramps it is 
said to be harder than ever for tired Tims 
and fatigued Willies to sneak past a farm 
without being offered good pay to swing a 
pitch fork or to ride a harvester. Some of 
the Eastern farmers are wondering how far 
these strenuous methods would result in 
providing them help to clear oif the tangle 
of haying and hoeing with which they are 
struggling this month. 








The farmers of lowa have gained a 
triumph in the selection of Dr. Storms, the 
head of the agricultural college, as presi- 
dent of the State university. This action 
secures the pre-eminence of the farmers’ 
college, which has long been the most prom- 
inent and popular department of the uni- 
versity. Professor Curtiss will remain 
with the college, and he is a treasure in 
himself. Iowa has one of the best agricult- 
ural colleges in the world and one that 
could give general points to the average in- 
stitution of its class West or East. 
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Maine’s new creamery organization bopes 
to regulate conditions, improve quality of 
product, hold meetings for discussion, and 
to otherwise obtain mutual benefit. The 
president is E. L. Bradford of Auburn, 
whose creameries have sometimes paid 
$80,000 to the farmers in a single month. 
The leaders will aim to build up an im- 
proved reputation for Maine cream and 
butter in Boston and other markets, where 
the dairy products of the State now suffer 
in comparison with prices received by Ver- 


mont, New Hampshire and New York pro- 
ducers. 
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Theaverage country boy gets more of his 
start in life from his surroundings than 
from the achools. That like surrounding, 
may be just as good for city boys is shown 
by the story of the Berkshire Industrial 
School as related elsewhere. Country life, 
farm work and kind family influence make 
men out of warped, unpromising boy ma- 
terial. For many city boys with weak, 
lazy bodies, overstimulated but irresolute 
minds and artificial tastes and habits, a few 
years of farm life under good influence 
would do more real good than a course in 
college. 








The Bright Side of immigration. 


There is no doubt a great deal of crime 
introduced into this country through practi- 
cally unrestricted immigration, but the evil 
is not so great, we believe, as some alarm- 
ists maintain. The anarchists are, of 
course, the most dangerous people who 
come here from abroad, and they ought to 
be excluded, if possible, from the country. 
Still, it is difficult to reach them. They 
do not fight in the open, for they plot in 
secret for the destruction of human life and 
property, and they are avowed enemies of 
all rightly organized society. 

There is, however, a brighter side to im- 
migration. Many people come here miser- 
ably poor, without education, but with a 
desire to get ahead with the native wit with 
which they are gifted. They have learned 
to work hard through struggling for a mere 
existence in their own country, and they 
bring here habits of industry which serve 
them in good stead. They are willing to 
adopt any means of livelihood, no matter 
how lowly, and they not infrequently attain 
through rigid economy a financial position 
that they could never have gained at home. 
Indeed, they often leave natives far behind 


in the struggle for monetary success, be- 
cause they do not indulge in the extrava- 


gance in living which has become so marked 
in many Americans, no matter what their 
social positions may be. 

The thrifty foreigner climbs slowly but 
surely, and we are often surprised at the 
advance he has made ina few years. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Russian 
and Polish Jews who come to the United 
States. There are thriftless and disorderly 
ones among them, as there are among the 
other foreign immigrants, but the majority 
are sober and laborious and their children, 
educated in our public schools, make aston- 
ishing progress in a short time, and show 
remarkable intelligence in mastering their 
studies. 

Master Albert Shapiro, who recited the 
Declaration of Independence at Faneuil 
Hall on the Fuurth of July, is the son of a 
father who came from Polandafew years 
ago, poor, unlearned and unknown; but his 
son, under our free institutions, has devel- 
oped into an admirable specimen of the 
young American that our free institution 
creates. It has been customary to read the 
Declaration on occasions lke that men- 
tioned, but Master Shapiro declaimed it 
from memory with a justness of emphasis 
and an evident understanding of its mean- 
ing that won general applause. 

The children of immigrants usually ap- 
preciate the advantages they have enjoyed 
and are ambitious to be considered reputable 
citizens of the Republic. Of course there are 
some black sheep who make up the hoodlum 
element among them, but these are to be 
found in every community, large or small, 
and the toughs of the North are no worse 
than the lawless men of the South who 
have had generations in the country. 
Foreigners will not hurt us. They have 
in the past helped in settling this vast 
country, which now stretches .from ocean 
to ocean, but if fewer of them would live in 
the cities there would be less sickness and 
fewer disorders. People crowded into nar- 
row districts are apt to quarrel, but if they 
are scattered over large areas, they are not 
so often tempted to indulge in the dissipa- 
tion which leads to crime. 


Value of Liquid Manure. 


All farmers fhave a proper appreciation of 
the value of yard manure, but very few 
sufficiently recognize the fertilizing powers 
of the liquid portion of the excrement. 
Probably more actual plant food is voided 
in the liquid than in the solid excrement. 
In some recent digestion experiments to 
determine the digestibility of green lucerne, 
it was found that ninety-four per cent. of the 
protein consumed in the food was excreted, 
and that seventy-five cent. of this amount 
was contained in the liquid excrement. 
The importance of saving the liquid as well 
as the solid excrement and applying the 
same to the land is very great. How well 
this is done determines the value of the live 
stock to the farm. There are men who 
think they are complying with the princi-- 
ples of maintaining the fertility of their 
farms through feeding the products to ani- 
mals, when their yards are so arranged that 
the rains will keep them washed clean, and 
thus relieve them of the work of carting out 
the manure. 
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A Scheme in Woodchuck Farming. 


Farmers who have’ made the experiment 
have come to the conclusion that there is no 
money in growing skunks for their pelts or 
in rearing Belgian hares for the markets. 
In the case of the skunks the trouble began 
when the price of peltry went down so that 
a good black skunk was worth no more than 
$1.50. As not more than one skunk in 
twenty-five is black, the business «lid not 
pay for the care bestowed. 

The Belgian hares thrived and multiplied 
nearly as rapidly as potato bugs, but the 
trouble came when the owners tried to sell 
their output. While there were customers 
to buy hares for breeding purposes there 
was a fair income to be had, but as soon as 
the surplus animals were killed and put on 
the market it was found that nobody had 
any particular yearning for Belgian hare 
meat, and the new industry. languished for 
want of financial support. 

It is proposed, according to a writer in 
the New York Sun, in some cases ‘to con- 
vert the abandoned skunk pens and deserted 
rabbit hutches into pens and enclosures ‘for 
the rearing of woodchucks. The furis good 
for many purposes, and the meat is much 
better than that furnished by any of the 
rabbit tribe. Though woodchucks do not 
produce more than eight or ten offspring in 
a year, the young grow rapidly, many dress- 
ing as muchas eight or ten pounds when 
eighteen months of age. 

The animals are hardy, and will require 
no housing beyond what they can provide 
for themselves. It is estimated that an acre 
of land sowed to peas in rotation will feed 
five hundred woodchucks through the sea- 
son. As woodchucks are, by the promoters 
of the scheme, estimated as worth fifty cents 
a head 1n the fall when they are fat, this 
will make an income of $250 a year from an 
acre of poor land ata very slight outlay of 
labor. 

An advantage in rearing woodchucks is 





that it costs nothing tu keep them during 


the winter. Every farmer works through 
the summer to provide winter fuod for his 
stock. His cows, horses and sheep eat into 
his silos and hay mows, his hens and pigs 
dispose of his grain, and ifhe keeps Belgian 
hares they must be fed on chopped clover, 
grain and vegetables from the middle of 
September to Junel. A woodchuck goes 
into winter quarters late in September and 
does not emerge until May 15, thus saving 
its winter feed. More than two hundred 
acres of land in northern Penobscot County, 
Me., it is said, will be devoted to wood- 
chuck culture the coming season. 
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How to Get Good Roads. 

One great reason for the prevalence of 
bad roads throughont the United States is 
lack of agreement and united action among 
the advocates of improvement. Everybody 
prefers good roads to bad. Everybody 
knows that the roads can be improved only 
by the expenditure of money and labor. 
But here the agreement ends. There is a 
great variety of ideas and schemes for secur- 
ing the desired object. There is no end of 
discussion, but very little is accomplished. 
Some people would rather travel through 
mud than to have the roads improved by 
any other plan than their own ‘pet 
scheme.’”’ Thus road reformers themselves 
sometimes actually hinder the cause to 
which they are devoted. 

If the roads of the country are to be made 
good within the lifetime of the present 
generation, it is high time the advocates of 
good roads should unite in support of a few 
general propositions, and go to work in 
favor of a general plan. If a national good 
roads movement ever gets started, nothing 
can stop it. It will sweep everything before 
it. But the difficulty is to get it started. 
One great advantage possessed by the 
national aid plan, which is now becoming so 
popular, is that it is general instead of sec- 
tional or local. lt is as broad as the whole 
country. It can bring into harmonious 
united action the friends of goud roads in 
every State, and it is the only plan yet pro- 
posed that can do this. 

The friends of national aid will makea 
mistake if they undertake to work out de- 
tails in advance. They will disagree among 
themselves and give objections every advan- 
tage. They should go to work for the gen- 
eral principle and leave details to pe worked 
out later. This was the plan of action 
adopted by Gladstone. When his opponents 
asked for details of any great reform which 
he advocated Gladstone would auswer: 
“There will be time enough to work out 
the details when we getthe power.”’ ‘The 
advocates of national aid will do well to 
emulate the example of this great English 
atatesman. They should organize every- 
where and fight for the principle, leaving 
details to be worked out in due time. 
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Farm Books in Public Libraries. 

The traveling farm library is a Western 
idea which ought to work equally well in 
the East. Although libraries of small towns 
are numerous and as large as could be 
expected, the proportion of modern agricult- 
ural books is usually very small. 

This is partly because the mistake is 
often made of choosing none but clergymen, 
lawyers and such people as trustees. They 
do not understand the value of standard 
farm books andcould not pick them out if 
they tried. 

For instance, in a town where more than 
two-thirds of the property owners kept 
poultry, the large and generally well-stocked 
public library included not a single book -or 
magazine, old or new, on the subject of 
poultry-keeping. Another town library, 
where dairying is the leading industry, has 
only one volume, a third-rate one, on that 
subject. It is believed'that these instances 
are not much worse than the average. These 
same libraries sometimes buy two or more 
copies of trashy novels in order that they 
may be read while their few months of 
popularity continues. This state of things 
is partly the fault of the farmers. A little 
attention on the part of the Grange, or 
otherwise, would secure a more suitable 
selection of books and also the appointment 
of a reading farmer, or farmer’s wife, to a 
share in the control of the library. 

Meanwhile the traveling library would 
fill the gap in such towns and in other 
places where no good farm books can be 
had. The books are bought from a portion 
of the State funds, set apart for Farmers’ 
Institutes, and are under control of the 
Institute officers. Those who want the 
care of a library, usually of about fifty 
volumes, make out an application signed 
by five of those interested and appoint 
somebody as librarian. The application is 
endoxsed by the nearest Institute officer or 
member of the board of agriculture and 
passed on to the central office, after which 
a library is loaned for six months or less, 
at no cost except for express. The borrow- 
ers change the books with one another and 
have a chance to read as many as they 
choose. A part of the books is adapted 
especially for the women and children. 
Some agricultural Carnegie is needed to 
set this plan jn full action in all the States, 
otherwise those interested will have to be 
content with what crumbs of farm ap- 
propriations can be secured for the pur- 
pose. 
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Place and Value of the Silo. 


This year when indications point to a 
comparatively small yield of hay, the 
value of the corn crop becomes more than 
ever apparent. With favorable weather 
from now on and absence of early frosts, 
itis to be hoped there may be a fair and 
perhaps an average yield. 

Owing to the prolonged drought and its 
serious effects on the grass crop more than 
the usual amount of land has been de- 
voted to corn, many farmers adding con- 
siderably to their acreage for this reason. 
With the timely rains and generous culti- 
vation, along with the good corn weather 
we expect in July and August, the crop can 
hardly help making progres3, and end with 
a satisfactory harvest. 

With a large crop of corn grown princi- 
pally for fodder the question will be of how 
to make the. most of it. It will all be wanted 
surely, and any methods that may be de- 
vised as toits final disposition should be 
carefully considered. 

Those who have silos will not need to 
worry over the matter. To those who have 
not, comes the question as to whether it 
will be better to build one this year or at- 
tempt to get along in the old way with all of 
its disadvantages in harvesting, curing and 
handling over and over a large or heavy 
crop. A good deal of hard work is involved 
in all of this, as the writer has learned from 
years of experience ; besides, there was con- 
siderable loss in quality of crop from long 
standing in the fields and from waste in 
feeding. 

Some farmers may have an idea that there 
would be less labor in harvesting and curing 
a crop of fodder corn in the old way than 








putting in a silo, but this is not our experi- 
ence. We have used a silo four years and 
like 1t very much. We have our own ma- 
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chinery for filling and so are independent 
in this respect. We calculate that it costs 
less to put the crop in the silo than to cut, 
bind, shock in the field and then handle 
over as much as is necessary before it can 
be fed. There is not often room under 
shelter on the average farm in which to 
store the product of six to eight acres of 
this corn at once so in such cases it is 
necessary to remove from the field and 
shock a greater or less amount and let it re- 
main until there is room in the barn. 

Now when the crop is in the silo that is 
the end of the matter. In a comparatively 
small space a large amount of the cut fod- 
dercan be packed: where it will be ready 
for use when wanted. Ancther advantage 
is that the fields are clear and the plow can 
be started as soon as desirable. 

Feeding from a properly arranged silo we 
find more convenient and much easier than 
from the cured fodder inthe bundle. The 
cows will eat it more readily, leaving 
practically no waste. 

From our own experience, having pretty 
thoroughly tried both methods, we calcu- 
late, all things considered, the crop in the 
form of ensilage is worth to us fully fifty 
per cent. more than when cured and fed dry. 
This is something worthy of careful con- 
sideration, and I think that most farmers 
with a similar experience will confirm this 
statement. 

Where farmers are yearly growing a large 
amount of corn for fodder, I think they 
would find it of great advantage to havea 
silo in which to put it. As to which are the 
best kinds or forms to build may depend 
largely on location or choice. 

There are different kinds all good, but the 
main idea should be to have it as conven- 
ient as possible for the saving of labor, and 
then to have it water and air-tight. There 
should bea smooth surface inside without 
sharp corners to interfere with the settling 
of the silage and sufficient openings or doors 
from which to take it. Our own, nearly 
square, is built just outside the barn, but is 
so arranged that the silage can be thrown 
down into a small space opening on the 
feeding alley. 

As we milk the year round, we find that 
good corn silage is of the greatest help in 
forming a cheap and satisfactory ration for 
the cows and young, growing animals. I 
think if more of our farmers would adopt 
this method of disposing of their corn crop 
they would feel well satisfied with tbe re- 
sults. Now is the time to consider the 
matter and to take such action as circum- 
stances would indicate to bethe better way. 
Vermont. E. R. Tow.et. 
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Present Effects of Winter-Killing. 


An unusually large number of plants 
have suffered from winter-killing this year. 
It will be remembered that last fall was 
very prolonged, and that during December 
a severe cold snap took place, which found 
many plants unprepared for winter, inas- 
much as the wood had not become suffi- 
ciently developed or ripened. Among the 
plants that were killed outright were the 
California privit, Ligustrum ovalifoliumand 
also Ligustrum ibotanana. 

Many plants, such as the yeilow and crim- 
son rambler roses and certain honeysuckles, 
were killed to the ground. The latter 
species were in some cases killed outright. 
Ampelopsis veitchii, the climbing ivy, was 
badly damaged, somuch so, in fact, that the 
buildings that were tolerably well covered 
with this beautiful ivy are now almost bare. 
Wistarias, Deutzia, Spiraea thunbergi and 
Van houttei and forsythias had their flower 
buds injured so severely that they made 
little show this spring. 

The Japanese clematis was in_most cases 
killed to the ground. Eunoymus radicus 
suffered badly, as did many of the Vibur- 
nums. Many of thechoicer Aquilegies were 
killed outright. The buds of the cherries 
and Japanese plums were practically killed ; 
In some cases the wood was much injured. 
Grape-vines were in some cases ki!led to the 
ground, and strawberries, blackberries and 
raspberries were much injured. 

Such wild plants as the beech, plum, buck- 

thorn and many of the wild roses had their 
wood killed severely. Many of these plants 
appear to have come through the winter all 
right, and have thrown out strong shoots 
this spring, then suddenly they collapsed. 
Blackberries and raspberries have shown a 
marked tendency to die back within the last 
few weeks, after having blossomed and 
fruited. It is seldom that so much damage 
has been done to shrubs and trees by winter- 
killing. 
In some other cases, however, plants have 
gone through the winter which are not 
supposed to be hardy, such, for example, 
as the crimson clover and alfalfa. It 
would appear that while the severe frost 
in December was the means of doing great 
injury to even plants that are supposed to 
be hardy, those like the crimson clover, 
which are not hardy, were not affected. The 
limited amount of frost in the ground, due 
to the snow cover, evidently proved advan- 
tageous to such plants as the crimson 
clover andjalfalfa, which seemed to be fortu- 
nate enough to escape the severe freeze of 
December. 
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The Mechanical Side. 


The occupation of farming has at least 
three sides. The business side and the 
scientific side are given considerable atten- 
tion at the schools of training, but the 
mechanical side has been comparatively 
neglected. Everybody knows thata modern 
farm cannot’ be carried on without some 
knowledge of practical mechanics, and the 
need of such acquirements increases with 
every new labor-saving device. 

Some of the most prominent farmers and 
gardeners like Terry of Ohio, Farnham of 
Connecticut, Henderson of New York, the 
Wheelers of Massachusetts, were natural 
mechanics, aud owed an important part of 
their success to skilled operation and care of 
machinery and implements. These men had 
no trouble in repairing tools or even in 
making new attachments or changes when 
needed. A manure spreader is sometimes a 
troublesome machine, but note how Mr. 
Terry’s seems as good as new after a dozen 
years work. Likewise observe his ingenious 
three-horse teaming outfit and novel drain- 
age devices. Mr. Farnham, who probably 
raises more acres of vegetables than any 
farmer in the North, is the son of a black- 
smith, and has a repair shop that employs 
half adozen men. A well-known gardener, 
when putting up a new greenhouse, sets up 
the piping himself, including threading and 

joints. A  suecessful Connecticut dairy 
jarmer can repair a steam boiler or a water- 
supply system in a way that would do credit 
to any workman. 

In fact, more or less mechanical knowledge 
is positively needed in locations. remote 
from repair shops. Almost every farmer 
does considerably more or less of such work. 

He would-do more if he knew how, but as 

itis he is often obliged to waste valuable 
time in the busy season hauling machines 

and wagons tu town for trifling repairs, for 

which skill and outfit are lacking on the 

farm, Even in the ordinary use of ma- 


much in avoiding accidents and securing 
best results without undue wear. The 
working outfit of many a farm costs, say 
half as.much as the selling value of the 
farm itself.. The interest, wear and repair 
may easily become as bad as the interest on 
a mortgage. 

But management of implements does not 
really exhaust the mechanical side of mod- 
ern farming. There are buildings to be put 
up or repaired, cement and mason work to 
be managed, dams and —— plants to 
be established, drainage to be planned, 
power plants to be set up, these subjects 
including hundreds of tasks that almost 
every young farmer is likely to meet svoner 
or later. 

Apparently very few agricultural colleges 
are giving much attention to this side of 
farm training. The Illinois college is doing 
useful work in teaching its students how to 
repair complicated modern planting and 
harvesting machines. The Michigan col- 
lege gives auite a practical course in farm 
drainage, but moet college courses are too 
theoretical iu teaching this line of farm im- 
provement. The Wisconsin college gives 
instruction on barn ventilation and setting 
up dairy plants and silos. At the Indiana 
college there is practical teaching in farm 
builaing and carpentry, and the Rhode 
island college shows just howto put up a 
poultry house. The Iowa college, which is 
one of the most practical and well-equipped 
institutions in the country, gives help along 
several of the above lines. But few or none of 
the colleges concede any adequate share of 
the four-year course to the practical study of 
farm mechanics and its related branches. 
The average young farmer is obliged to 
blunder and puzzle his way along until he 
finally obtains more or less skill in the 
simpler operations, and independent study 
and experiment needed to meet these farm 
emergencies is delightful to any ingenious 
young fellow. But far better to have given 
him at the start a familiarity with tools and 
methods that would have made his work 
more effective and less wasteful of time and 
other values. ‘A good farmer is half a 
mechanic.” ‘he trath of this old saying is 
certainly not lessened by the constant 
growth of the mechanical side of farm 
operation. 
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Cheese Situation Weak. 


Boston dealers report plenty of cheese on 
hand and stock far from improving under 
the influence of warm weather. Demand is 
only fair and the quality of most lots is not 
what it ought to be. Prices have declined 
another fraction and hold at ten cents ora 
small fraction higher for top grades and 
other qualities in proportion. 

New York markets have found a slightly 
lower level on nearly all grades, even skims 
failing to hold at the low prices asked. 
Small colored skims are in some demand at 
present prices. The export trade is not 
very active, as buyers are waiting to see if 
market has reaehed the limit of decline. 
The local trade is fairly good. Country 
markets show the same weakness, and slight 
decline in prices noted in New York. 

Mr. A. W. Woodard, official receiver of 
butter and cheese, employed by the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture, states that 
the unusual dryness of the weather has in- 
creased the difficulty in making finest cheese 
this season, but that the manufacturer 
should use extra precaution in receiving and 
handling the milk. At the beginning of the 
season nearly all the poor cheese were 
sour, acidy and of poor flavor. Mr. 
Woodard says that much of the poor flavors 
are due to the use of an inferior starter, 
and the sooner the maker exercise more 
care and judgment in this respect, the 
sooner there will be an improvement in the 
quality. A large percentage of the cheese 
being manufactured now is weak, loose, 
open, and many are porous. 

**Such cheese,’’ said Mr. Woodard, “‘ can 
only be improved by giving more acid, that 
is, allowing a longer time from the drawing 
of the whey to the salting of the curd. The 
less acid there is in the curd when the 
whey is drawn the longer time will be re- 
quired for the curd to properly mature. 

** Other defects in the quality of the cheese 
being manufactured now are making them- 
selves felt and are much objected to by the 
trade. These are green, stiff, dry and un- 
cured cheese. If the curing-room is not 
properly equipped, let the patrons and fac- 
torymen join forces and see that it is made 
right. To the farmer who sends his milk to 
the properly constructed cheese factory, it 
means dollars and cents saved, and like- 
wise to the maker, by turning out a superior 
quality of cheese. We had occasion to 
rejoice over the improved quality of our 
cheese last year, on account of the cool 
weather which prevailed, but should we get 
another warm season, the result would be 
repetition of the season of 1901, for the 
factories are in the same condition as they 


as soon as it separates and the granules ar:. 
small. The buttermilk is more easil; 
washed out with less loss to favor. Trans- 
fer the butter from the churn to the tub or 
print as quickly as possible. Do not leave 
it standing about. 

A half-pound print, with the initials of 
the farm, or some appropriate design, neat! y 
wrapped in parchment paper, cannot hel) 
but please the eye, and when the quality of 
the butter is Al, you please the palate and 
you have perfection. Such a production 
will always bring an extra price. 

If the temperature of the cream in the 
churn gets much above 60° the butter wil! 
be soft. A deep well is a good place for 
cream storage before churning. Churning 
should be done at least twice a week, and 
old cream not mixed with new. 

A quart of buttermilk makes a goo 
starter for the next lot of cream. 

Milk should never stand over thirty-six 
hours in summer before skimming. Drain 
off the milk from the skimmer quite care- 
fully. Stir the cream jar daily, moving all 
the cream ip the jar with the stirrer. Stir 
the cream when being poured into the churn. 
Earlyworning.is.the best time to churn. 

Cc. G. L. 


Urging Cattle Shipment. 

Thehief remaining problem of the cattle 
situation lies in the attitude of the British 
government toward the removal of the new 
embargo against New England cattle ship- 
ments. 

The British consul at Boston has notified 
his home authorities that this country is 
now free from the foot and mouth disease. 
It is understood that the Washington De- 
partment of Agriculture is also urging the 
British government to remove the restric- 
tion before it goes into effect. Meanwhile, 
the removal of the embargo here will be of 
no great use, since but few shipments are 
made at any time except to British ports. 
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Milk Trade of the Future. 


Frozen milk and dried milk which will 
stay frozen or dried and keep indefinitely 
will be the common forms in which milk 
and cream will be sold some day, and each 
and every dairyman or some central station 
for them, will freeze or dry the milk. The 
immense amount of energy and money spent 
in transporting dilute products will be inci- 
dents of the past. Edison has made mill- 
ions from concentrating low-grade iron 
ores. 

Milk will be concentrated some day. 
Freezing and drying will be done by the use 
respectively of liquid air and of the stored 
heat of the sun’s rays, or, perhaps, the heat 
of the interior of the earth. Milk thus 
dried will be sterile; being dried in a 
vacuum, its albumen will not be so much 
coagulated as to lessen its digestibility. 

JOSEPH L. HILLs. 

Burlington, Vt. 


<> 
>< 


Hudson Samson, who built the first pub- 
lic crematory in the United States, died at 
his home in Pittsburg on Tuesday. He was 
noted as a philanthropist in Methodist Epis- 
copal circles, and was the builder of twenty 
or thirty churches in Pennsylvania and the 
Middle West. He was president of the 
National City Evangelization Union of his 
church and also the leading official in the 
State Funeral Directors Association. 














MEDIUM SIZE 


Yorkshire Swine Pigs 


For store and breeding purposes by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS. and NEWTON, N. H. 
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were at that time, and already the cheese 
are beginning to show heat. 

*T think this is the worst season yet for 
broken boxes; no doubt the dry season is 
responsible for a share of this, but the fact 
is, the boxes are made from too light and 
thin material and the headings are not prop- 
erly nailed. It is hard to find a box less 
than six-ply to the inch, and many of them 
are seven. But, even with the poor boxes, 
is it possible for the maker to improve and 
better the condition by insisting on having 
the boxes properly fit the cheese, and make 
the cheese to fit the boxes? Every day 
we see numerous instances where the 
cheese is too big for the boxes, extending 
from two to three inches above the top of 
the box. Any person will un:/erstand the 
result of this practice, for when cheese are 
piled five and six feet high, as is the case, 
the part projecting above the boxes is flat- 
tened down over the end, and the appear- 
ance can be easily imagined.”’ 


<< 


The Farm Dairy in Hot Weather. 


The tin pails and cans after a thorough 
scaiding and cleaning should be put out in 
the air and sun, bottom side up. 

If the butter sticks tothe butter-worker, 
scald with boiling water thoroughly twice. 
Then put on plenty of ice-cold water, scour 
thoroughly with salt, and apply cold water 
until the worker is all thoroughly cooled. 
If it should still stick, scald and scour again. 
This has never failed with me. 

Run the finger-nail up and down the 
churn frequently to see if it is perfectly 
clean. Use soda and plenty of hot water 
and a stiff brush to clean the churn. 

Churn often. Do not let cream stand after 
it has reached the proper condition. You 
cannot make good butter from old cream. 
Churn at as low a temperature as possi- 
ble, not above 60°, and stop the churn 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


TWEED’S LINIMENT 


made from grain alcohol and essential oils, will 
heal a sore or cut quicker than any other prepar- 
ation, takes out all soreness and reducesinflamma- 
tion at once. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Lame Back, Sore Throat, Cramps, Colic, Sprains, 
Bruises, Corns, Warts, Chilblains, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bites and Bites of Insects, Sun 
Burn, stops Itching from Mosquito and Caterpillar 
Bites, cures Mange on Dogs at once. It is the 
greatest healer and pain killer on earth. Put up 
in 25¢, 50c. and $1.00 bottles. For sale by druggists 
or direct of the 


TWEED LINIMENT CO., 
CHELSEA, - : - MASS. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only peactton! Calf Fooier. ~The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Prometes diges- 

tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. gy tiny $1.60, postpaid. Agents 

wanted. et free. Mention this paper. 

- MOSE LEY & PRITCHARD MF G. C0.,¢ 
Dept. 1. _ Clinton. Iowa. 
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ORDER YOUR GROCERIES BY MAIL. 

We Sell 20 Ib. TUB ABSOLUTELY PURE LARD ° ° 

50 Ib. KEG FANCY BONELESS PLATE oe BEEF $3.75 

GORTON FISH CAKES, Each : 

56 Ib. BAG DAIRY OR TABLE SALT - - 
All other groceries equally low. 


JOHN T. CONNOR, Com., Wholesale Grocer, 


80 to 112 adits SsT., *s0s 


= $1.75 


11 cts. 
- 35 cts. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending July 22, 1903. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This weeK....3088 4659 26,213 2482 
cast weeK.... 912 1687 25,213 2714 


cone year ago 1700 6805145 23,642 2080 





Prices en Nertherm Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
vide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
uality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
chird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
37.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
22.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@5.75. Store 
© attle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
s5¢a70; milech cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4a4}c; sheep and lambs per cwt.in lots, $3.00 
a5; lambs, 33 @6}c. 

¥at Hocs—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale— ; retail,——, vountry 


dressed hogs, 63@6ic. 


VEAL CALVES—4@5$c ® fb. 

H1pEs—Brighton—7c P th; country lots, 64@6jc. 

CALF SKINS—12¢ # fb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 44c @ tb; country lots, 
2h a3e. - 

PELTS—10@20c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. F Ricker 17 
At Brighten. FS Atwooa 1 
P A Berry 10 W Bedell . 2 
Farmington LS A Williamson 2 
Co. 30 At Brighten. 
Libby Bros 20 JS Henry 12 
JM Philbrook 17 
rhompson Massachusetts. 
Hanson 40 At Watertewn. 
Kilby & Gould 10 JS Henry 
Ii M Lowe 2 0 H Forbush 4 
Weston & Me- W F Dennen 3 
Intire W E Hayden 24 
Chapman & At Brighten 
Foss 20 JS Henry 
AtNEDM™M & Weel Kk Connors 42 
Ce. Scattering 40 
Blaisdell & Rich- L Volk 3 
ardson A Conley 3 
Thompson& F K Eagles 3 
Hanson 20 F L Howe 28 
F E Fish 2 
New Hampshire. L Stetson 14 
AtINEDM& Weel J Gould 5 
Co. TJ Moroney 11 
AF Jones & Co 19 J P Day 16 
F Holbrook 2 H A Gilmore 5 
Geo Heath 150 
GS Peave 4 Western 
Breck & Wood 8 At Brighten 
J & MD White 483 
Verment. AtNEDM™ & Weel 


At Watertewn. Ce. 
AP Needham 29 NEDM& Wool 
NH Woodward 6 6 Co 54 
AtINEDM& Weel At Watertewn. 
J A Hathaway 100 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 95 180 





Live Steck Experts. 

The English market for State cattle has not va- 
ried *o any extent during the past week in values 
ordemand. Twelve cents appears to be the top 
price on good beeves; from that down to 104c, d. 
w., for less desirable cattle, being 3@3}c lower 
than same week one year ago. English prices on 
sheep, 10a@12}c, d. w., or 4c lower than last week. 
No shipments from this port. J. A. Hathaway 
shipped 800 cattle from New York,a week ago, 
and expects to be shipping soon from Boston. 

Heree Business. 

The market has not the buoyancy it ‘had a few 
weeks ago, but a fair summer trade is noticed; 
not as many Western arrivals, with a good num- 
ber of acclimated horses from Massachusetts, 
Vermont and Maine. Good New England horses 
are considered as good as Western and better to 
putinto general work. Prices continue firm on 
best gardes for drive or draft. At Welch & Hall 
Co.’s sale stable, a good variety of New England 
horses. Some from Vermont for drivers sola 
at $125@175, mostly. Some fine family horses on 
sale at $200@250. At Myer Abrams & Cu.’s sale 
stable, 2 carloads of Western for heavy work, of 
14001700 ths, sold at $160@250; a fair trade pre- 
vailed in nearby horses at $40@150. At Moses 
Colman & Son’s was a good summer week’s sale 
for family use at $150@200. They sold saddlers 
at $225@275. Ponies sold at $140@200. 

Unien Yards at Watertewn. 

Tuesday—With the reopening of the market 
yards, it seems natural to see the selling of stock, 
the weighing at the scales and the general rou- 
tine of business gone through. Every dealer 
seemed to act more like himself than for months 
past. Market prices on beef cattle aonot im- 
prove, and the selling was moderate. O. H. For- 
bush sold slim cattle; 2 cows, 1910 ths, at 24c; 2 
cows, 1830 tbs, at 2c. A. P. Needham, 4 cows, 
3910 Ibs, at 3ke. N. H. Woodward, 3 cows, 700 tbs, 
at 2ic; 1 Bologna cow, 1jc. J. A. Hathaway sold 
100 steers Of 1200@1500 ths, at 44 @54c. 


Milech Cows. 
The usual variety found their way to market, 
selling from $30@48. Strictly fancy, $50@70. 
Fat Hegs. 
Market prices on Western unchanged at 5}@6c, 
l. w., with local hogs at 7@7ic, d. w. 


Sheep Heuses. 

Market jc lower on best grades of sheep and ic 
higher on slim grades of lambs, with best lambs 
at last week’s rates. The demand is not heavy; 
supply largely Western. Sheep sell at $2.30@4.30 
1) 100 tbs. Lambs at $4.20@6.80 P 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

Market prices have not improved. Butchers 
ae hot satisfied with the Boston veal market, 
aid they have no heart to buy only to help the 
dealer out. Some sold:on commission. O. H. 
Forbush sold at 4e, 5c, 54¢c. A. P. Needham sold 
“6 calves, 125 tbs, at 5c. N. H. Woodward sent 
Calves to New England Works. 


Live Poultry. 
ue-half cent higher. Fowl, 13}@14e. Broilers, 
vise, Coeks, 8@9e. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
laine—P. A. Berry, 7; Farmington Live Stock 
‘pany, 152; Libby Bros., 30; J. M. Philbrook, 
Thompson & Hanson, 150; Kilby & Gould, 15; 
HM. Lowe, 35; Weston & McIntire, 49; Chap- 
| & Voss, 25; Blaisdell & Richardson, 134. 
*w Hampshire—A. F. Jones’& Co., 320; F. Hol- 
Ok, ase Heath, 9; G.S. Peavy, 9; Breck 
« ,ood, i 
‘«rmont—A. P, Needham, 26; N. H. Woodward, 
~ MW. A. Ricker, 668; F. Ricker, 142; F. S. At- 
Ad ye W. Beddell, 49; A. Williamson, 76; J.S. 
v» & 
‘assachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 49; O. H. Forbush, 
’. F. Dennen, 5; W. E. Hayden, 14; R. Con- 
+0, scattering, 50; F. L. Howe, 18; G. A, 
¢ - L. Stetson, 72; J. P. Day, 20; H. A. Gil- 
Srighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
k at yards: 662 cattle, 483 sheep, 21,531 
09 calves, 225 horses. From West, 296 
“1,700 hogs, 225 horses. Maine, 172 cattle, 
~, 415 calves. Vermont, 12 cattle, 40 calves. 
‘husetts, 182 cattle, 101 hogs, 254 calves. 
day —It seemed quite natural to occupy the 
yards for the first time for months, to see 
rt val of the stock trains and the more con- 
' Way of handling the stock. Moderate 
uly were effected. Beef cattle were slow, 
! last week. T. J. Moroney sold 8 cows, 
> at $3.20; 3 cows, 800 ths, at 2c. J. P. Day, 
*. 1000 ths, at 3¢; 2 stock bulls, $20 each; 6 
‘ttle, 2@%}e. H. A. Gilmore sold 5 cows, 
it 2a3}c. R. Connors, 2 cows, 1000 tbs. at 
-, Of 1900 tbs, at 3c; 1 bull, of 1000 ths, at 3}c. 
Milch Cows. 
hundred and seventy-five head on the 
It could not be said that the market 
‘“tlve. The trade was remarkably slow, 
‘‘ tew changed hands on the first day. If 
‘and had been good more buyers would 
pot bi: present to avail themselves of the 
ss. P. A. Berry had as usual some very 
milkers on sale. A. D. Kilby sold 1 
a. at $65. Thompson & Hanson sold 2 
“ VOWS, $39@40. 
: Veal Calves. 
* £ood run were disposed of at prices no higher 


ere sr - 


’ 


Thompson & Hanson sold 110 calves, 135 ths, at 
5c. Farmington Live Stock Company sold 152 
calves at Sic, average 130 Ibs. 
Late 4rrivals. 

Wednesday—Not the usual attendance was 
present, and the trading was in a moderate way. 
With 275 head of milch cows of all descriptions 
there was a lack of buyers, but by another week 
there will be an increased trade and demand. 
By that time it will be generally understood that 
the market is open. Beef cattle were also some- 
what neglected with no improvement in prices. 
Libby Bros. sold 1 milch cow, $47,and 2 fancy 
cows at $50 each. A.C. Foss sold 1 choice cow 
at $55, and 5 beef cows, average 900 ibs, at 3}c. 
N. H. Woodward sold 1 milch cow, $40. Thomp- 
son & Hanson, 20 head cows, $30@50. H. M. 
Lowe, 12 cows, $30@50; 1 fancy cow $55. P. A. 
Berry sold 1 fancy cow at $60; 1 at $50; other 
sales were made at $40@45. R. Connors sold 
at $50@60. J.S. Henry sold at $40@65. W.Col- 
lins will have cows on sale next week. 

Stere Pigs. 
None at market. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Broilers 3s to 1 ibe to pairs Bib... 
Boeke... Sue say A 








Fowls, extra choice................-...... 
oc 5 a a doz.. 
Squabs, Selly Nabe Aiba ae 
ONG oti aean scien sic ndetacadweddacsecs 1 
Broilers, common to choice............. 15@18 
Fowls, fair to choice.................... 114.13} 
CIE Conc nc Sacctenuke plibvdaccwane—nas 9$@10 


coc 
Receipts July 21, were 1036 packages. 
Live Peultry. 





NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 





DGIFY, VE. OKA... 6-00 nasncecceoccencses 198 
airy, N. Y.and Vt. firsts................. 1 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 16; 

INN nh conse Sacickgsccccccconsccewa 15@18 
Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery........-..-....-- 214@ 

IE oon cinnincnwandcecmeintascmegese 194¢ 

Common to good.......................--- < 


Trunk butter in $ or }-Ib prints. 
Extra northern creamery... 
Firsts,northern creamery 














Extra northern dairy...... -wukt 
Common to good............... ececcamaie 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, new, P fb ......... 
New York twins, firsts, new, P th.......... 
New York twins, seconds, new, ® tb...... 
Vermont twins, extra, new.............-.- 
Vermont twins, firsts, new ..........-..... 
Vermont twins, seconds, new ..-.........-. 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P fib ...... 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P tb ........ 
Eaas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 24.425 
Eastern choice fresh....................... 20@ 
Eastern fair to good..............----....-- 19@ 
Michigan first to extra .................... 18@19 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. ................ 20@ 
ee ey ee 18@18} 
Western fair to good...............-...... l4@ 
Western selected, fresh. . - 15@16 
Western dirties .......... -- 10@124 
Western storage, packed -- 13@17 
Petatees. 
Va. oweet, @ DD. 6. occ. ink eco snend 3 50@4 50 
Southern, sweet, P bbl .......-......-..- 3 00@3 50 
Bristol Ferry,Rose and Hebrons, p bbl.2 75@3 00 
Long Island Rose and Hebrons, P bbl..2 75a@3 00 
Jersey Rose and Hebrons, p bbi.......- 3 00@ 
Norfolk Rose and Hebrons, P bbl .... .2 25@2 75 
East. Shore Rose and Hebrons, ~ bbl..2 25@2 75 
White Bliss, P bbl-..-...........-..--.-.... 2 25@2 50 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, new, P 100-bunches.............. i 2 00 
Cabbage, native, p bbl... ..-........-.-. 1 75@2 00 
Cabbage, L. 1 ...........--.----20-.------1 00@1 75 
at, PRE RR ee 1 25@1 50 
DONE APIOE, «6 snc tc scene edasscieccce 50@60 
COGENT, PGE. 5.25 ao ose s cnn ccc -es secs 00 
ee TT er 00 
aine, doz .... 00 
Lettuce, P doz...... 5 
Caulifiower, P doz . 00 
Celery, California 00@1 50 
String beans, P bskt...................... 75@1 25 
Spinach, Pp : L 
omatoes, P ib 
Peas, P b 










Peppers, ? bu. 
Egg — See 
Parsley 
Rhubarb, Pp @. 
Radishes, F 
Squash, Fla., marrow, og 
Turnips, yeilow, new, 2 @2 75 
ushrooms, native, P th...........-..... 1 ql 7 
BENG, BP GI ce nn vivnsé, avececnwqnonieecon sper C 
RE anc cots oncus<scaemsesaros 75@1 00 
Ce, SI on a bei scuaenvadecouseus 1 @@) 25 
Cantaloupe, P crate ......-....-..------- 2 50@3 00 
CBD BP GOES sick ces ceiscsngecdnscnssiees 15@20 
Frait. 
Apples, Southern p bbl......-...-..-..-- 1 50@2 00 
“ Jersey sweet .....--...--------.+-- 3 00@3 50 
*§  GOERUT DOO? <occicc ies essceescceces 2 50@3 00 
oe 
oo ee 2 00@3 25 
Blackberries— 
POO OG on ovsoak tits cdutcsdcien cous 6@10 
IN MINOR 6 2 caddie cobaswucaseee<cdan 12a@14 
Blueberries— 
i Bh See i0@13 
Gooseberries— 
GEOR Gb oo.e oe cksk. ccs teas cdecscsss OB 
Raspberries— 
ee OT | rrr rrr 7@9 
Hudson River, Pp pint..............-.-- 6a8 
New York, Pp pint..............---..-.- 6@8s 
Cherries— 
Choice large dark, P fh......-.-.---.---- 12@12} 
Currants— i 
Large red, P qt ........-2...2-. 222.20. 12@12} 
Muskmelons— = 
Ga, P crate..........--- 2-2-2 ence eee 50@2 50 
California... .......-.-ccc-scccce Miwbosee 8 00@9 00 
Watermelons— a 
Florida, each......-..----..------------ 30@40 
Peaches— 
Georgia, P carrier..........----------- 1 50@2 75 
ears— i 
Ga., Le Conte, P bbl.............-.-..- 3 @4 0 
Hides and Pelta. 
Steers and cows, all weights............-. 6a7} 
NB. os. cise vc cccnsccdnstuynns suas cncsee 6@7! 
Hides, south, light 7 salted.......... Sus} 
Kd a | ee 13}@14 
sis buff, in west............-...--.---- 9a9} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..........-.---- @l 55 
«over weights, each........--..-. 17%. 10 
Deacon and dairy skins................-- 70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............----------- 627, 
Evaporated, fair to prime..........--.--- 5a 
Sun-dried, as to quality................-- 3@ 
Grasse Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
- ¥. GI ssa incemsves nccaess 2 2542 40 
Clover, P th........ ....-.-.------ ----0--- 12@133 
Red Top, Western, 50 Ib sack........-. 2 00@2 50 
ed fancy recleaned, P tb........--. 8@10 
Orchard, P bu .......-..------------- ---2 00@2 10 
White Clover, tb --- 23@26 
Hungarian, P bu. -1 25@1 50 
Alfalfa, P fh..-. .... 222. 2222-222 eee coon eee 12@ 
Blue Grass,P ba................---2------ 1 40@1 50 
TID connie canard .o0n soon ncewhsppiewnnien - ae 1 35@1 40 
BE WOOT 6 6 one conn ccgs onde sesonqsecss 85a1 00 
oS ERROR GEER BY ER TE SE 90@1 15 
Beans. 
POR, MAOIVOW 92-225. one Sok lacican cre etee 2 30@ 
Pea screened ........2. 22.2202. cece ce cocen 1 75@200 
POS SCCONAS. ... .....522-2-cccnce ccc ccccee 1 50@1 75 
Pea foreign ............--..-.--- 1 2 15 
Mediums, choice hand-picked 215@ 
iums, screened.......-.. 17 00 
Mediums, foreign.......... 1 00 
Lellow eyes, extra...............-.-.-.---! 2 65@2 75 
Yellow eyes, seconds...............------ 2 25 
Red Kidney ..........-..-.----------2----- 3 10@3 35 








FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Pa ea Cot ae ot uiet. 
Spring, cleat snd straight, $3 55@3 65. 
nter poems, 34 a4 20. 
Winter, clear straight, $3 30@4 00. 


do not thrive at all under the changed condi- 


red, tough and lacking in sweetness. But the 


Graham Pieur.—Quoted at $3 00g4 00 ® bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 95559590  bbdi. for 
rolled and $5 95@6 20 for cut, 

» > estan market 1s steady at $3 002 


clipped, white, ih: 


Winter wheat bran, sacks, 
Winter wheat midall : org $19 00@23 50. 


Spring wheat bran 8, $18 00. 
8 heat middi 19 50. 
feed. , $20 inate otc esa 


Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00. 
Linseed, $25 00@%5 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 35@5é6c. 
Bye.—tijc P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
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Fine delaine, Ohio....................---- --36 a 
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Pra Lice.—G. A. G., Nantucket, Mass.: Sev; 
eral years ago the pest you describe proved de- 
structive tothe green pea crop in most of the 
North Atlantic States. lt lasted ouly one year, 
after which it gave way to natural enemies and 
in most localities has since caused but little 
trouble. About the only practicable remedy is to 
sift dry, fine dust on the vines. 

CACTUS AND PaLM.—C. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Really, one should see the cactus which has not 
bloomed in several years to best prescribe for it. 
It may be in %oo large a pot. Cactusesdo best in 
the smallest pot one can get them into. Good, 
turfy loam, with plenty of icracksand some 
charcoal, Is best. Good drainage is a prerequi- 
site. Sunshine is essential at all times. If the 
plant seems sick, plant it ouf in the garden for a 
summer season. Failing a garden, plunge the 
pot in coal ashes in a sunny place. Never put it 
in the cellar in winter. Red-clay loam is best for 
palms generally, a good heavy loam, if it can be 
got. Pot firmly. 
RAISING SQuABS.—Mrs. E. D. C., Marlboro, 
Mass.: At your request the following is sum- 
marized from the information printed some time 
ago in this column: The Homers are considered 
the best breed for the purpose, though a cross 
between the Kunt and Homer makes good squabs. 
The parent birds should be large and white or 
light colored, as dark squabs do not sell as well 
in the market. There is always a good price for 
the large white, and they are in demand at all 
seasons. A good pair will raise from seven to ten 
pairayear. They should have a house or loft, 
with a yard enclosed at sides and overhead with 
wire netting, that the old ones may have exercise 
without flying away to eat other people’s grain 
and be shot bythem. Thisalso keeps thecats 
from getting at the squabs. Each pair should 
have a nest box of its own, and as they mate in 
pairs the number of each should be equal. An 
extra male makes trouble at once, and if two are 
found to be fighting one should be removed. The 
food of pigeons should consist of about the same 
variety of mash, whole grain, meat food and green 
food as for hens. They like a bit of dry salt cod- 
fish to pick at oncein a while. The old pigeons 
feed the squabs from their own beaks until about 
two months old. Better begin with but one or 
two pairs, and increase as you have gained 
experience. 


as 
—_ 





BITE OF A PIG. 
It is a remarkable fact that the bite of the pig 
is more dangerous than that of any of our farm 
animals. Why this is so is not easily accounted 
for; but the fact remains that injuries inflicted by 
pigs usually take a much longer time to heal than 
those inflicted by, say, horses or dogs. How- 
ever, wounds inflicted by swine are of rather 
rare occurrence. 

A NATION OF POTATO GROWERS. 
An account of potato growing in Germany from 
a German source, states that, of 64,837,500 acres 
of arable land in the Empire, 8,197,515 acres were 
devoted to the potato crop in 1901, the yield of 
which was estimated at 47,840,625 tons, or 5.84 
tons per acre. Germany, it is stated, grows a 
greater area of potatoes in proportion to the 
extent of her arable land than any other country, 
and in proportion also to her population. 
EFFECTIVE FLY DRIVER. 
“ A cheap preparation which will keep flies off 
horses in pasture is made by mixing crude car- 
bolic acid with fish oil, in the proportion of two 
tablespoonfuls of carbolic acid to one quart of 
oil,” says a horseman. ‘“ This should be applied 
to those parts which the animal cannot reach 
with its head or tail. The preparation can be 
applied to the young foals as well as the brood 
mares. Crude carbolic acid should be used. as it 
is stronger than the solution usually sold by 
druggists.” 
OX-WARBLE FLY. 

It is at this season of the year that the ox- 
warble fly lays the eggs which subsequently pro- 
duce the “ warbles” that cause so much suffer- 
ing to the animals and so much loss to their 
owners. Witha view to preventing the deposition 
of these eggs upon the backs ofthe cattle, it is 
recommended that once a week from the first of 
May to the end ofthe summer the backs, loins 
and ribs of the animals should be dressed with a 
mixture consisting of four ounces fiowers of 
sulphur, four ounces spirits of tar, one quart 
train oil. 

BREEDING WHEAT AND CORN. 
Speaking of the work of the Minnesota station 
in breeding wheat, W.S. Harwood has recently 
written that it is not only quite possible, but is 
indeed an established fact, that wheats superior 
to the best the world has possessed may now be 
produced. By the use of the new wheats, the 
crop of the hard-wheat region of the Northwest 
may be increased from three to five bushels to 
the acre. The stations of the Northwestern 
States have extended the limits of corn culture 
by proving, by careful selections of varieties and 
modified methods of culture, that this crop may 
be grown in regions heretofore believed to be un- 
suited to corn culture. 

BLOCKS OF MILK. 
It is a remarkable fact that water may be 
made to assume apparently the solid form by 
adding one per cent. only of gelatine to it. The 
condition of water in a jelly resembles its state 
when absorbed by a highly porous substance, 
such as pumice stone or sponge. In other words, 
the gelatine, on setting, forms a sort of fine 
spongy network in which the liquid water is held 
captive by capillary forces. Gelatine is, in short, 
a very capacious carrier o water, and in those 
cases in which the conveyance of some liquids is 
inconvenient, the use of gelatine might afford an 
easy way out of the difficulty. Thus, by dissolv- 
ing a very little gelatine in milk, the milk could 
be carried in solid blocks. Moreover, the milk 
would gain rather than lose nutrient value by 
the process, so, at least, claims a writer in a 
London journal from which the suggestion is 
obtained. 
SUCCESSFUL NEW GRAINS. 
The successful introduction of Mansury barley, 
for which the Wisconsin station is mainly respon- 
sible, has increased the yield of barley over a 
wide region, with results worth millions of dol- 
lars. Kaffircorn was introduced about fifteen 
years ago by the stations in California, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. It has been found, specially 
suited to regions of scanty rainfall. The crop in 
Kansas alone in 1899 was valued at over $6,000,000. 
A variety of oats introduced by the Department 
of Agricultdre and tested and improved by the 
Wisconsin and other stations has been widely 
distributed and is’ grown with an average in- 
creased yield wherever it is sown of from three to 
five bushels an: acre. The various macaroni 
wheats which have been tested under varying 
conditions by a number of the stations have 
proved so successful that the United States will 
probably produce all the macaroni it consumes in 
the course of a few years. 
NEW VEGETABI.ES FROM JAPAN. 

Some varieties of Japanese vegetables flourish 
well in parts of the United States, while others 


tions. The horticulturists at the Louisiana sta- 
tion do ‘not make a favorable report on the 
Japanese watermelon, a melon very small, round 
in shape, dark green in color, with flesh of dark 


melon grows well here and is very prolific. 
Bush beans of the Japanese variety are of fine 
quality, and grow quite successfully in Louisiana 
soil. The early soy bean was equally as successful 
in new soll, but the buff bean did not seem 
to like the new and either 
failed in germination or in development. The 
medium green cucumber, the joint fruiting 
cucumber and the plain old variety, all germi- 
nated and developed with marvelous success. 
The Japanese muskmelon, a small, round, light- 
colored fruit of poor quality, is prolific enough 
under changed conditions. Egaplants from the 
far Eastern country do well bere. The pumpkin 
did not take well to the new soil and the changed 
climatic conditions. Radishes of different kinds 
grew well, but the reportsdo not speak flatter- 
ingly of them. Out of the thirty-seven different 
kinds of vegetable growth developed from seeds 
imported from Japan, fairly good results were 
obtained, and considering the late start, the 
middle of April, the experimenters are satisfied 
with the showing made. 


Sea Food in Short Supply. 


A poor catch off the Grand Banks is said 
to be responsible for the higher price of salt 
cod. Dealers say the article will be scarce 
for some months to come. There has been 
such a scant supply of cod, haddock and 
hake for the last six weeks that an advance 
of fifty cents per one hundred pounds has 
been made by the wholesalers. Not only 
have the cod and similar fish gone up to stay 
for a while, but there are doleful, stories 
abuvut mackerel. One dealer said that there 
were scarcely fifty pounds of mackerel in 
the local market, and that most of those 
which are being sold had been in cold stor- 
age. Unless the schools of fish come to the 
surface soon, he declared that there would 
be no mackerel whatever in the market. At 
the present time he said the wholesale rate 
is about 22 cents, which compels the retailer 
to get well up toward 30 cents. 

Bluefish, too, are about as scarce as the 
mackerel, this being because of the strike 
of New York fishermen. Last week there 
was suddenly a good supply of bottom fish 
after a scarcity of six weeks, and on most 
of the common sorts prices are now reason- 
able. It is said, however, that there is 
little likelihood that the prices on cod will 
come down the rest of the year. 

A prominent dealer said that wholesalers 
are now paying 44 cents a pound for large 
cod and 3 cents a pound for market cod. 
This brings the price to the consumers at 
about 10 and 7 cents respectively. The 
wholesale prices are about acenta pound 
higher than usual at this time of year. 
However,sword fish is comparatively plenty, 
and is selling at 7 and 8 cents a pound 
wholesale and 15 cents retail. This is the 
normal price, and halibut is also reasonably 
plenty and selling at 15 cents retail. Weak- 
fish is cheap, selling for 8 cents a pound, 
and the same may be said of bottom fish 
generally. a 


Live Stock Coming East. 

Sheep from the Western ranges are begin- 
ning to pass through St. Paul to South St. 
Paul, Chicago and the Eastern markets. 
Traffic men predict the movement this year, 
including the cattle business, which will 
begin about Aug. 1, will reach ten thousand 
cars through St. Paul. During the next five 
weeks it is expected that three thousand 
cars of sheep from Montana and North 
Dakota will be received at South St. Paul, 
either for feeding purposes or for slaughter. 
The eastbound shipments are delayed at the 
yards there long enough to feed, as com- 
pelled bythe Federal and State laws. It is 
expected that this year’s cattle movements 
will be very heavy. The lines handling 
this traffic between St. Paul and Chicago 
look for shipments equal to those of last 
year. Additional facilities for handling 
stock business are being provided to expe- 
dite shipments. 











Vegetarians and Meat Diet. 
Every now and then one hears of the re- 
markably good health enjoyed by those 
who adhere to a strictly vegetarian diet. 
And much can be said in favor of its econ- 
omy as well. But there is reason to believe 
that some people are so constituted that 
they can get along with less nourishment 
than others. Moreover, the character and 
quantity of labor performed by a man ora 
woman has much to do with their food re- 
quirements. The season of the year, too, 
is a factor in the problem. In cold weather 
or a cold climate fats seem to be requisite 
to the production of internal warmth. And 
at all times of year persons engaged in hard 
physical labor appear to need a certain 
amount of meat. Norburne B. Jenkins of 
Chicago recently discussed this matter in a 
public addresa, and although his remarks 
were intended to apply chiefly to factory 
and mill operatives, they suited the farmer 
as well. He said: : 

The workingman of this country has to 
think as he works. He is in no sense a 
beast of burden; he cannot live on grain. 
One-third of the blood in his entire body is 
needed to keep his brain active. His labor 
is fiercely fast and competitive. All this 
and more is in his work that is not in others. 
He needs rapid nerve repairing food, strong 
red meats. He cannot do snch work except 
with these. A man might bea quiet, intel- 
lectual sage on vegetables, or can be a beast 
of burden and live on suchif he has the 
right kind of viscera; but he cannot do 
fierce, nerve smashing, competitive work, or 
bea good soldier without meat and plenty 
of it. 

One needs a certain racial, geographical 
and anatomical disposition to be a good 
vegetarian. Of all peoples we Americans 
are the least so qualified. The vegetarian 
races have, on an average, five to ten feet 
more of intestines than meat eaters, and so 
can live and toil on grain and vegetables, 
but they cannot build warships, bridges, 
typesetting machines, skyscrapers, locomo- 
tives, etc. 

It is safe to say that this country’s 
unprecedented use of meat has had nearly 
as much to do with speeding and progress- 
ing civilization as either coal or iron. The 
American cannot do the skilled and speedy 
work required of him and meet the world’s 
competition, as he now does, unless he has 
an abundance of meat.—Exchange. 


a 


Making Soils Drought Proof. 

An acre of vigorous rapidly growing corn 
will pump out one ton of water in twenty- 
four hours. A large tree will require as 
much. Not enough rain falls during the 
growing season to supply this quantity, but 
a sponge of humus beneath the surface 
helps us out. Humus, or decayed roots, 
stems and leaves, holds seven times as much 
water as does sand. That even very rich 
svil may be improved by humus was clearly 
proven during the great drought year. 
Those farmers who had energy enough to 
return their waste vegetable matter to the 
soil suffered least. T. J. PHILLIPS. 











whatever its condition or 
wherever located. Many 
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YOUR FARM, seription and price at once 


AMERICAN FARM MERCHANTS. 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Quality and Price 


correspond in Page Fence: higher. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and hange of Seeds, Fru 
also Help or situation Wanted. there is a charge of 
—_. No Display. "Cash to accompany the 











ROPOSITION—An article valuable to all farmers 
and stock jad in 7 





ance due soon. 3 bucks not related to does, 
tered and prize winners at Kansas City Show, all 


22 “taco due DOES FOR SALE, eleven kids, bal- 
reg 
W. B. STORM, Green 


Wane. Will sell at a bargain. 
aven, N. Y. 





farm. Good place for a worker. 
Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Posies on dai 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.: 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 
ame and kind. W. S. TAYLO . byron, O. 





For SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





R SALE—Three coaches, das new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAT.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





ears old. Prices, # 


OR SALE—Five black game, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 
have a record of positivel ful work, fa, 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 12% cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
loyed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 











ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or renee on dairy 

farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mor T 
chine, etc, Board with the family. J. S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





We greatses or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general bousework in family of three adults, 
on farm ; house with city conveniences. Good home 
to right Bre". Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E.D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 

age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





understand milking and_general farm work. 


Wa saderstana min man for farm work. Must 
RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 





position. Address M. B. & F. 8S. HUBBELL, 137 


W postion. first-class cheesemaker, permanent 
igh Street, New Haven, Ct. 





or come for particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 


Wee TED—Man on farm, married or single. Write 
OTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Single man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, good miiker. E. R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H 





ed_man for general farm work 


Pure ru 
MING, Cornish Centre, N. H. 


HERBERT 


4 Poultry Papers, 19 cents. More information 
than any 





y k. EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 
eeport, Me. 





EGISTERED Chester White Pigs, 6 weeks old. 
None better. Price t to l0each. Sire and dam 


score 95 points. D. A. HOWt, Worcester, Mass. 





ERDSMAN wanted for an agricultural college. 
Must have had experience with fitting show 
erds. Please state experience in handling stock, 
by whom employed, age nationality, etc. Desirable 
opening. Addres»C. S. PLUMB Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virture of a power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Seth W. Johnson 
to Jobn Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2425, page 603, for breach of the condi- 
tion in sald mortgage contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
Fold at public auction on the premises herein- 
after desciibed. on Tuesday, the fourth day of 
August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all and singular the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage deed, namely :— 

A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
said Boston called Brighton, being Lot-numbered 
(15) fifteen, as shown on a certain plan of land 
dated Jan. 1, 1897. made by Frank A. Foster, 
C. E., and entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield and 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded here- 
with. Said lotis bounded and described as fol- 
lows: Northerly by Lot numbered (20) twenty on 
said plan (44) forty-four feet; easterly by Lot 
numbered (14) fourteen on said plan (90) ninety 
feet; southerly by Ascot street on said plan (44) 
forty-four feet, and westerly by Lots numbered 
16 and 17 on said plan (90) ninety feet. Containing 
3960) thirty-nine hundred and sixty square feet. 

id premises will be sold subject to all unpaid 
taxes, assessments and tax titles, if any there 


mTerms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 


ton street, Boston. 
_ siilbing JOHN A. GALE, 


Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


in said m e deed contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said m . will be 
sold at public auction on the premises herein- 
after described, on Tuesday, the fourth day of 
August, A.D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
ateereaes, x. 4 a oe | _ — de- 
mortgage — 
pe parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in said ton 
in that part thereof called Brighton, being Lot 
numbered (16) sixteen, as shown on a certain 
plan of land, dated Jan. 1, 1897, made by Frank 
A. Foster, C. E., entitled Plan of Land on Litch- 
field and Antwerp streets, Brighton, and re- 
corded herewith. Said lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
17) seventeen on said plan (695-10) sixty-nine 
ve-tenths feet; easterly by Lot numbered (15) 
Sfteen On ead Oe tog plan 6TBS 108) sixty. 
er! street on P l- 
sown” fifty-three one-hundredths feet, and 


> westerly by Litchfield street on said plan (45 


falntng (ane) threo thousand eigay. tree square 
d ree 5 
feet. ate | a will be sold subject to all 


fail ' unpaid tuxes, assessments and tax titles, if any 


here may be. 
: Terms yade known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 


street, Boston. 
st we JOHN A. GALE. 


Miortgagee’s Sale of Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 200 Wash., St.. Boston. 


By virtue of the er of sale contained ina 
Paced Oren Wy Sete Mi. Soke. 


certain 1 of land with the bui that 
ed thereon, situated in said ton 

thereot called Brighton. Being Lot 

Nn on a,certain 

lated Jan. 1, 1897, entitled Plan of 


made by Frank A. Foster, C. 
herewith. Said 
follows: ow | 
on said ( 
one-hundredths feet; easter y Lot 
(15) fifteen on said plan (45) forty-five feet; 
So Bye eter on said 
, and westerly by Litchfield street on said 
jan (soem forty-five four one-bundredths 
eet. var taini 


a 
ises will be sold ayy to all unpaid tance, as- 
sessments and ti ls 


N A. GALE, 
Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Miertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 
By virtue of the puwer of sale contained in a 


certain mortgage deed gi 
son to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
book ous, om 6:6, for breach of : 
page or breach of the condition 

2 the said = , : fone coneaiees, and for 

e purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will 
be sold at public auction un the omises ere- 
inafter described, on Tuesday, the fourth day 
of August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all and singular the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage deed, — — 
A certain parcel of land with the buil ry heed 
ng by erected thereon, situated in said ton 
in that part thereon called Brighton, being Lot 
numbered (24) twenty-tour, as shown on a certain 
plan of land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., 
dated Jan. 1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land, on 
Litchfield and Antwerp streets, Brighton, and 
recorded herewith. Said lotis bounded and de- 
scribed asfollows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(25) twenty-five, on said plan 69 feet; easterly by 
Antwerp street on said plan 45 feet; southerly by 
Lot numbered (23) twenty-three on said plan 69 
feet, ani westerly by Lot numbered (21) twenty- 
one on said plan 45 feet. Containing 3105 square 
feet. Said premises will be sold subject to ail un- 
paid taxes, assessments and tax titles, if any 
there may be. 
Terms madé known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hassel- 
tine, 209 Washington street, Boston. 

JOHN A. GALE, 

Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Charles M. Har- 
vey to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2426 page 10, for breach of the condition 
in said mortgage deed contained, and for the 
pur of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises herein- 
after a ag on T 


ly :— 

A certain parcel of land with the buildings 
that may be erected thereon. situated in that 
rt of Boston called Brighton, being Lot num- 
red (26) twenty-six, as shown on a certain plan 
of laud made ty Frank A. Foster, C. E., dated 
Jan. 1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield 
and Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds. Said Lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(33) thirty-three on said plain (44) furty-four feet; 
——— y Lots numbered (34) thirty-four and 
(35) thirty-five on said plan (90) feet; southerly 
by Benson street on said plan (44) forty-four feet, 
and westerly by Lot numbered (27) twenty- 
seven on said plan (90) ninety feet. Containing 
(3960) three thousand nine hundred and sixty 
square feet. Said premises will be sold subject 
to all unpaid taxes, assessments and tax titles, 
if any there may be. 

Terms made Known at time and place of sale. 
For further culars apply to John Hassel- 
tine, 209 Washington street, Boston. 


Miertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 


By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a 
certain mortgag deed given by Charles M. 
n 
D 





e 

Harvey to John Hasseltine, dated the first da 
of March. A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffol 

eeas, Kk 2426, page 13, for breach of the 
condition in said mortgage deed contained, and 
for the purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, 
will be sold at public auction, on the premises 
hereinafter described, on Tuesday, the fourth 
day of August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, ali and singular the premises 
described in mortgage deed, namely : — 
A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
said Boston called Brighton, being Lot numbered 
(33) thirty-three, as shown on a certain plan of 
land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., dated Jan. 
1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield and 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds. Said Lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Southerly by Lot numbered 
(26) twenty-six on said plan (44) forty-four feet; 
westerly by Lot numbered (32) thirty-two on said 
plar (90) ninety feet; northerly by Cygnet street 
on said plan (44) forty-four feet, and easterly by 
Lots numbered (36) thirty-six and (37) thirty- 
seven on said plan (90) ninety feet. Containing 
(3960) three thousand nine hundred sand sixty 
square feet. Said premises will be sold subject 
to all unpaid taxes, assessments and tax titles, 
if any there may he. 
Terms made Known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars, apply to John Hassel 
tine, 209¢Washington street, Boston. 

OHN A. GALE, 

Assignee and Owner of said Mortgages. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained _in a cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Charlee M. Harvey 
to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2426, page 15, for breach of the condition 
in said mortgage deed contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction, on the premises herein- 
after described, on Tuesday the fourth day of 
August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, all and singular the premises described 
in said mortgage deed, namely :— 
A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
said Boston called Brighton, being Lot numbered 
{34) thirty-four, as shown on a certain plan of 
land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., dated Jan. 
1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield and 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds. Said Lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(35) thirty-five on said plan (73) seventy-three feet; 
easterly by Antwerp street on said plan (45) 
forty-five feet; southerly by Benson street on said 
plan (73) seventy-three feet, and westerly by Lot 
numbered (26) twenty-six on said plan (45) forty- 
five feet. Containing (3285) three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five square feet. Said prem- 
ises will be sod subject to all unpaid taxes, as- 
sessments and tux titles, if any there may be. 
Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 
209 Washington street, Boston. 

JOHN A. GALE, 
Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, IRENE KENT of Arlington, in 
said County, has presented to said Court a 
petition praying that her name may be changed 
tothat of Irene Kent Greene for the reasons 
therein set forth: 
All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said 
County of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day 
of July, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by — ing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at | . before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this third day of July, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and tbree. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Executer’s Sale ef Real Estate. 


By License of Probate Court at East Cam- 
ge, in the County of Mid dlesex, Mass., Sept. 
2, 1902, will be sold in Holliston. in said County. 
by public auction on Monday, Aug. 10th, 1903, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon; 
The Lucy M. Drake Homestead, consisting of 
a two-story house of nine rooms, with two acres 
of land and a good vartety of apple trees and 
eight acres of wood and pasture land adjoiniug, 
situated on a good street within twelve minutes 
walk of good schools, the business centre of the 
town, steam and electric cars.. Terms half cash. 
: ORRIN THOMSON, 
: Executor of the Estate of 
Lucy 
Holliston, July 22, 1903. 








M. Drake. 





Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 
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_ The Workbox. 
A FLUTED FASCINATOR. 

The twisted shell is used in this. It is 
worked in white Shetland floss lengthwise, 
but the heavy fluted rolls run across the 
head, and an ornamental border is worked 
all around. Docble the wool in startin 
and chain with a bone hook 346 stitches. 

1st row—Miss 4, 5 trebles in the next or 
fifth loop (this forms one shell); (*) miss 
3, Ldouble in next, miss 3, 1 shell of 5trebles 
in next, repeat from (*) (43 shells). After 
working the last shell miss 3 stitches of the 
foundation chain and work 1 double at end 
of chain; break off. 

2d row—Fasten with a double under the 
chain at the turn of the last-made row; 3 
chain, 5 trebles (or shell) under the body of 
the third treble of first shell, not in the 
short horizontal loop at the top of treble as 
in ordinary crocheting, the trebles of the 
second shell being worked at right angles 
to those of the first shell, give the work a 
twist-like appearance. Now (*) 1 double 
in the double of the previous row, 1 shell of 
5 trebles under the body of the third treble 
of the next shell; repeat from (*), 1 double 
in the double at the end of row; break off. 

The shells are all made in the same man- 
ner, therefore the directions will not be 
repeated. Also after the first eight rows of 
the fascinator the rows begin to taper off, 
by omitting a certain number of shells at 
each end, thus forming a point over the 
forehead. 

3d row—Fasten with a double under the 
3 chain of previous row and proceed as 
in the second row throughout the pattern. 
Remember in working the first eight rows 
at the beginning of each row to fasten with 
a double under the 3 chain of each previous 
row and to work up 3chan before making 
the first shell. Also to work 1 double in the 
double at the end of each row in order to 
keep the edge straight. 

yth row—Omit the first six shells of the 
eighth row and fasten with a double in the 
double bet weer the sixth and seventh shells, 
and work 1 shell under the body of third 
treble in the seventh shell. (*) 1 double in 
the double between the next 2 shells, shell 
in next shell, repeat from (*) till within six 
shells of the end ; break off. 

10th row—Like ninth, but omitting 1 shell 
at each end. 

Continue repeating the tenth row until 
you have worked 25 rows of shells in all, 
counting across the head from the extreme 
point over the forehead. Remember to 
omit 1 shell at each end, and in beginning 
each row to fasten with a double in the 
double between 2 shells. 

BORDER. 

Work on the wrong side of hood to give 1t 
a better appearance. Fasten with a double 
under the first 3 chain at the end of hood, 
and work 1 scallop of 5 trebles (drawn out 
loosely about one inch) in the second stitch 
of the 3 chain between the third and 
fourth shel!s. 1n working the second treble 
and the remaining four trebles of each 
scallop, a little picot of 3 chain is made at 
the top of each treble; miss two shells, 1 
double under the 3 chain between the sixth 
and ‘seventh shells; 1 scallop in the first 
stitch of the foundation chain ; 2 scallops at 
the end. 

Scallops along foundation chain: 1 double 
in fifth stitch that the first shell was worked 
in; (*) miss 3 stitches, 1 scallop in the next 
or the stitch that the double is worked in; 
miss 3 stitches, 1 double in next or same 
stitch that the second shell is in; repeat 
from (*) along the chain. For the other 
end of the fascinator, 1 scallop in the double 
bet ween the first and second shells ; 1 double 
in the double between the fourth and fifth 
shelis; 1 scallop in the double between the 
seventh and eighth shells. For scallops 
across top of fascinator, 1 double under the 
body of third treble of shell; 1 scallop in 
the double between thé first and second 
shells; (*) 1 double under the body of third 
treble of the next shell; 1 scallop in the 
double between the nexc 2 shells; repeat 
from (*) all across. The scallops across 
the top of the fascinator on both sides are 
exactly opposite each other between the 
rows. Eva M. NILES. 
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The Baby in Summer. 


Each season has its special dangers. 
Winter, when people are huddled together 
indoors, the sick and the well all breathing 
house air, is the season of contagioys dis- 
eases; spring, with its sudden changes of 
temperature, is the season of bronchial and 
pulmonary affections; summer is the time 
of intestinal derangements. For the baby, 
in whom the digestive apparatus is so easily 
upset, this is a season of particular peri), 
and more perish, in the cities at least, dur- 
ing the months of July and August than in 
any other two months of the year. 

Much of this sacrifice could be avoided 
‘were more care, or rather more intelligent 
care, paid to the little one’s welfare. A 
proper diet is most essential. The child— 
we are speaking now of babies in the first 
or second summer—ought, of course, to be 
nursed ; but when this is not possible a sub- 
stitute must be found in cow’s milk. This 
should be absolutely fresh and clean, diluted 
with barley-water, or otherwise modified 
under the physician’s direction. The nurs- 
ing bottle; which should never have a tube 
attached, must be kept immaculately clean. 
It should be boiled and rinsed in bicarbo- 
nate of sodaafter each nursing. ; 

In addition to the milk,the baby must 
have an abundance of cool, pure water to 
drink. The clothing. should be light and 
loose, allowing free play to all the limbs, 
and care should be taken to add an outer 
garment whenever a sudden drop in the 
temperature occurs. A flannel band may 
be kept over the abdomen, but it should be 
changed twice or three times a day. 

The baby’s bath is of the greatest im- 
portance. After the age of six months the 
bath may be given at a temperature of 
about 80°, or in midsummer a few degrees 
lower. It should be of short duration, and 
the tender skin should be dried by patting 
with a soft linen cloth. 

The mouth should be wiped out several 
times a day, and always after taking milk, 
with a pledget, or wad of cotton, dipped in 
tepid water, or in a solution of borax or 
bicarbonate of soda. 

Finally, advantage must be taken of the 
mild temperature to have the baby live an 
out-of-door life. Of course he must not be 
exposed to the hot sun in the middle of the 
day, and should have extra wraps in the 
early morning and theevening. At night 
the nursery windows should be open, so 
that the conditions may be as nearly as pos- 
sible those of out of doors.—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
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White Swelling of the Knee. 

This is the old name for a chronic tuber- 
culous inflammation of the knee-joint, that 
is to say, an inflammation produced by the 
same germ that, when seated in the lungs, 


is the cause of consumption It is a disease \ in such fashion that the ornamental objects 





chiefly affecting children, although 
are not wholly exempt from it. . 

The trouble usually comes on insidiously, 
without any evident cause; but sometimes 
it follows an acute inflammation resulting 
from a strain;a fall or other injury. “<@ke 
first symptom will probably be a slight limp, 
which may be intermittent, coming and 
going irregularly for a time; and with this 
there is apt to be an indefinite dull pain. 

Soon the joint grows a little stiff and is 
slightly flexed, and any attempt to straighten 
the knee causes pain and an involuntary 
jerking of the leg or of the entire body. At 
night the child occasionally sta:ts in his 
sleep and cries out, but if awakened says he 
has no pain. 

After a longer or shorter time, during 
which these symptoms gradually become 
more marked, examination of the knee will 
show a slight swelling, and if the knee is 
compared with its fellow it will perhaps 
feel warmer to the hand. 

The degree and kind of swelling vary; 
usually it is hard and unyielding, and not 
of very great size; less often it is very large 
and feels like a distended bladder. It al- 
ways looks larger than it really is, because 
the muscles of the leg and thigh are wasted 
away. 

The inflammation, if untreated, may sub- 
side spontaneously after some months, 
leaving a stiffened and bent knee; or it may 
break downand discharge for a very long 
time, depressing the patient’s strength ard 
eventually causing his death. 

The treatment of the disease is twofold, 
local and general. Tonics, good food, cod- 
liver oil or cream, plenty of fresh air and 
sunlight, and everything to build up the 
general health :are of the greatest impor- 
tance, for local treatmeat will be of little 
use if the patient’s resisting powers are 
weak, 

Local treatment consists chiefly in giving 
rest to the joint. This is usually done by 
casing the:leg ina plaster of paris bandage, 
or by means of specially constructed splints. 
The splints are often made in such a way 
that the patient can go about without 
crutches, and without danger of jarring the 
knee.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Veils Never Better. 

Veils have improved greatly of late, not 
only in originality of design and tinting, 
but also in the peculiar pliableness that 
makes them suitable for their purpose. As 
a veilmaker said lately, if some of the 
checks and quaint figurings in black and 
white, gray and black, gray and brown now 
popular for veilings had been attempted 
with the old quality of texture, the effect 
would have been the reverse of beautiful. 
In fact, no woman would have bought such 
patterns. As it is, through the general im- 
provement of weave and the inlaying all 
manner of novel designs are practicable. 

The standard patterns of veils are brought 
out for those who use a veil for formal pur- 
pose, for keeping the hair in trim and fora 
finish to the street costume rather than for 
becomingness. These are the matrons and 
the firm sisterhood who wear small bonnets 
or toques, and would as soon think of going 
without a veil as accompaniment as with- 
out gloves or collar. 

The novelties in veils and those of un- 
common tint and quality are for the dar- 
ingly pretty or the very smart and fashion- 
able girls who like to get themselves up 
artistically, to whom a veil is an indispen- 
sable part of the picture effect of hat, hair 
and costume all in conformity. 

Quantities of veils are now sold for mere 
trimming purposes, for the floating drapery 
on ready-to-wear hats and for ruchings 
about the brim. A great contingent goes to 
protect complexions from wind and sun. 

A veil of blush tint so filmy and elusive 
that it cannot be told three feet off and 
designed to be worn under the obvious veil, 
isthe most efficient beauty help that the 
veilmaker has devised for the smart girl. 
Veils have so markedly improved in texture 
that three relays of the new style veiling, 
worn one above the other asa setoff to a 
girl’s looks, do not hamper her vision or 
breathing as one thickness of the old veil- 
ing hampered the old-fashioned belle. 

Perhaps the most- becoming veils extant 
are those used by the exclusive milliners 
when trying hats on customers. These 
veils‘are of every texture, shade and design, 
to suit the various complexions. When an 
almost persuaded customer balks about 
price or deliberates about some eccentricity 
of trimming, the becoming veil placed about 
the hat to tone and modify effects a decision 
in the milliner’s favor. 

The woman who makes a business of 
dressing and of all that pertains thereto 
trusts to no hap-hazard way of getting a 
veil. She will try a dozen different meshes 
before the mirror in order to decide on the 
most becoming. And even at that the vei 
experts say that hundreds of the veils 
bought are never worn by the original pur- 
chasers, because they are found unsuitable 
or unbecoming when the buyers get them 
homeand try them in a familiar light. 

Bargains and special sales in veils are 
ignored by enlightened shoppers. Cheap 
veils, of every pretty design, are generally 
so harsh that they cannot be arranged with 
any grace or comfort until they are all worn 
and flimsy, ready to go into a string of split 
whenever creased. 

Only the remnants of fine veilings some- 
times put on special .ale are worth bother- 
ing with. And even then the customer has 
no time to select as to pattern. Many 
women who are veil devotees buy all the 
veils they wear from one dealer. Others 
habitually get a veil of a certain mesh that 
has proved satisfactory. 

The fine quality veil as made now has the 
resisting, elastic property that admits of 
its being tucked into a pocket all in a crum- 
ple, or stuffed into a small chatelaine, even 
on a damp day, and yet performing seemly 
service when pulled out and put on prop- 
erly. A cheap veil would be unwearable 
after such treatment. Even a slight wet- 
ting robs it of all beauty and elusiveness, 

A veil properly put on is sometimes worn 
as a defence, again as a challenge, again to 
stimulate the interest that comes from 
baftled curiosity. A woman of striking fig- 
ure, whohas a full face and gogd color per- 
haps never appears to such advantage as 
with a plain dark chiffun veil drawn about 
her face. 

From her style and figure the face is 
imagined more beautiful than it is. Be- 
sides, that plain dark veil seems a warrant 
of reserve, if the womanly desire not to be 
stared at, as well as a delicacy of complexion 
that must be protected even at risk of 
appearances. 

The woman of thin, worn visage can be 
made to look positively captivating by the 
veil of mellow cream tint so soft and pliant 
that it fills out deficiencies and lightens the 
complexion. The dark-eyed girl with a fine, 
clear skin looks charming in almost any sort 
of veil. 

In fact, the type of woman whose looks 
cannot be helped out by judicious veiling 
must be harsh and unjovely to the extreme. 
The accomplished woman adjusts her veil 
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in the design serve her just as the black 
patches serve a court beauty, to enhance fair- 
ness and emphasize some specially pretty 
point of contour. The smart girl practices 
adapting the special vell to the special hat, 
so..that she can. put it on or remove it in 
public without struggle or awkwardness.— 
New York Sun. - 


' Wig for the Bathing Girl. 

The summer gir! is battling with an im- 
portant query: 

Shall she wear a wig for surf bathing? 

The creature who indulges only in sand 
baths will not succumb to the charms of the 
ringlet wig. If-she pulls a soft tuft of hair 
from under the cap on her forehead and 
another on the nape of her neck, she easily 
remains a French doll all morning, to the 
great delight of the cream-flannelled, silk- 
shirted chappies. 

But the genuine summer girl has a strong 
love for the old ocean, and will not saczitice 
the exhilaration of a glorious salty plunge 
for vanity’s sake. 

The wearing of a wig, however, kills two 
birds with one stone. 

When an acknowledged beauty emerges 
from her salty bath with dripping tresses 
she is usually transformed into a most 
commonplace-looking :creature, bearing but 
slight:resemblance to herself on promenade. 

Her hair clings tightly to her head, and 
it requires two hours of diligent work be- 
fore her appearance is up to the standard. 

Besides the loss of good looks, sult water 
plays havoc with the scalp, causing the hair 
to fall out and become quite coarse. The 
brilliant lustre of milady’s locks soon disap- 
pears, and a clouded rather faded look takes 
its place. 

After a sea bath the tresses and the scalp 
should be thoroughly rinsed with clear 
water, removing any salty substance, and 
drying them carefully, as moisture is mos 
harmful. 

These facts must be accepted seriously, 
as every woman who indulges in surf bath- 
ing has experienced the sametrouble. When 
we drift back to town in the autumn there 
is the same old story of scalp treatment for 
scant and sickly locks. 

Previously the nearest approach a sum- 
mer girl vould get to showing the hair about 
her face was the fringe she vainly sewed on 
the edge of her bathing cap. 

Women who have naturally straight hair 
resort to this same trick on ocean voyages, 
when fog and dampness are the usual 
beauty foes. 

When puttting on a cap or wig the hair is 
drawn tightly from the temples and off the 
nape of the neck into a flat knot on the top 
of the head. The skull-cap of oiled silk fits 
snugly to the scalp and neatly lines the 
wig, so that one’s locks are simply protected 
from the ravages of a briny bath. 

This little accessory, which so admirably 
serves its purpose, is sold inall colors to 
match the bather’s own hair. They are of 
brown and auburn, in varying tones, from 
the palest to the deepest shade. Black wigs, 
of course, are included, but are not as 
attractive as those of brown with golden 
glints. 

Wigs assume all sizes and shapes. They 
are cleverly weaved, and some of the more 
coquettish have ringlets on the edge, just as 
damp weather affects naturally curly hair. 
Some are short, curling tightly around the 
head, others float away from the temples 
and come to, or a short distance below, the 
shoulders. The hair is warranted to with- 
stand the stress of water and weather per- 
fectly. 

Women who have only waded for fear of 
getting their topknots wet may now venture 
beyond the lifeline, returning with heads of 
hair shining bravely. The little wig is the 
secret.—Vhiladelphia Press. 
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Domestic Hints. 
PEA SOUP. 


For pea soup shell a quart of peas. Boil them 
until soft in one and a half pints of water, adding 
a few of the pods to give flavor. Rub them 
through a sieve. Add one quart of beef stock, 
one teaspoonful of sugar and pepper and salt to 
taste. Let them come just to a boil, then add 
half a pint of good cream and serve. Some good 
cooks advise putting a bit of soda with old peas 
to make them tender and give them a good color, 
but thisis not advisable. If they have reached 
that extremity they are only fit for soup. A 
little sugar 1s often added with advantage, to re- 
place natural sweetness. 

CROQUETTES OF MACARONI. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of Italian macaroni 
in salted water for twenty-five minutes. Drain, 
and put it in a saucepan with a good ounce of 
‘butter, half an ounce of Parmesan cheese and a 
quarter of an ounce of cooked smoked tongue cut 
into small pieces and one truffle cut the same. 
Toss all together, then change it to a well-but- 
tered sautoire, spreading the preparation one 
inch thick on the bottom. Cover with @ buttered 
paper, press it well down and put away tocool. 
Cut the preparation with a plain paste-cutter into 
six parts; roll each one in grated Parmesan 
cheese, dip in beaten egg and roll in grated fresh 
white breadcrumbs. Fry in very hot fat for four 
minutes, drain well, and serve on a hot dish with 
a folded napkin. 

ROAST QUAILS. 

Draw and truss these the same as pheasants; 
cut some thin, square layers of fat bacon, just 
large enough to cover a quail, spread a vine-leaf 
over each of these, cut It to their size, and then 
tie them neatly on the breasts of the quails, 
Run an iron skewer through the quails, fasten 
this on to a spit, and roast them before a brisk 
fire for about a quarter of an hour, then dish 
them up with the watercresses around them, 
glaze the layers of bacon, pour some of the gravy 
under the quails, and serve. 

FRENCH OMELET. 

Break three eggs into a bowl, add three table- 
spoonfuls of water or milk, a fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a few grains of pepper, 
then beat with a fork until well blended, no 
longer. Put a tablespoonful of butter into a fry- 
ing pan and when hot turn in the egg mixture. 
As it cooks lift up the cooked egg with a fork, let- 
ting the uncooked run under next to the pan 
until allis of a creamy consistency. Then let 
it rest on the stove for a few seconds to brown 
slightly underneath, lift to one side, slp a knife 
underneath and carefully roll the omelet to the 
centre or fold one-half over the other. Placea 
hot dish over the pan, invert them together, gar- 
nish the omelet with parsley and serve at once. 

ICE-CREAM SANDWICH. 

For any social entertainment the following 
will be a novelty: Preparea white ice-cream for 
foundation, color one-half pink, violet or green, 
and flavor with strawberry, violet or pistachio. 
Flavor the white with vanilla, as this will bring 
out the other flavors and not interfere with them. 
Pack into pound baking powder cans and set in 
ice and salt for two hours. When ready to serve, 
wipe outsides of cans with a hot cloth and creams 
will slip out. Have at hand sponge cake cut 
with cover of baking powder can. With a warm 
knife slice the moulded cream; put two culors on 
each side of a cake dish; garnish some with 
blanched almonds, others with English walnut 
meats and fruit.— What to Eat. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 


Put two quarts of fresh, ripe raspberries in a 
stone or china vessel, and pour on them a quart 
of vinegar. Let stand twenty-four hours, then 
strain through a sieve. Pour the liquid over two 
quarts of fresh raspberries und let stand again 
twenty-four hours. Then strain a second time. 
Allow one pound of loaf sugar to every pint of 
juice. Break up the sugar and let it meit in the: 
liquor. Put the whole into a stone jar, cover 
closely and set it in a kettle of boiling water, 
which must be kept at a quick boil for one hour. 
Skim, and when cold, bottle the vinegar for use 
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Poured over cracked ice with a little water added 
it makes a most refreshing summer beverage.— 
Good Housekeeping. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

Cherries are pickled without stoning and should 
have their stems left on them as well. Allow one 
cup of wine vinegar to a quart of fruit, also two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a dozen whole cloves, 
and half a dozen blades of mace. Boil five min- 
utes. After itis cold strain out the spices and 
fill jars nearly full of fruit, fillingto the top with 
cold vinegar. 

A few tender leaves of wild sorrel mixed with 
lettuce give a delicious flavor to a salad.’ Radish 
and beet tops, and young milkweed tops boiled 
{n salted water, chilled and chopped like spinach, 
make good and unusual salads. Spinach centres 
the little bleached leaves in the centre of the 
bunch, are excellent. They, too, must be boiled 
before serving. A sprinkle of chives improves 
any of these salads. 

Do not throw away a mayonnaise sauce be- 
cause careless handling has caused it to curdle. 
Take a fresh dish, preferably a soup plate, chill 
it on the ice, and “ pick up” the mayonnaise by 
this simple process. Stir together afew drops of 
cold water and a little dry mustard. Dip the 
fork into the curdlei sauce and stir it a very 
little at a time into the mustard and water. Pro- 
ceed cautiously, stirring rapidly and well each 
time the fork is dipped into the curdled mixture. 
The result will be a perfect mayonnaise. 

Pistachio nuts, from Armenia, Syria, Persia or 
Greece, are now served on the fashionable table 
in place of the almond, of which people have got 
a little weary. The pistachio resembles the 
almond in flavor, and almond paste tinted a deli- 
cate green is often passed off by dishonest deal- 
ers as pistachio paste. It is the thing to serve 
pistachio nuts on afternoon tea tables and at 
dessert with wine, as done in Italy. 

An expert cook says that one very palatable 
way toserve noodles is with boiled fish, instead 
of potatoes. Drup the noodles into boiling salted 
water, but reserve a few for frying. After allow- 
ing them to boil for ten minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally with a fork, pour into a colander, and 
while they are draining fry those that have been 
reserved to a golden brown. Heap the boiled 
noodles in a vegetable dish, and drop the fried 
ones lightly over the surface. Serve the fish with 
&@ cream sauce. 

Any green vegetable, like spinach, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage or peas, retains its color much 
better if left uncovered during the cooking proc- 
ess. 

As a garnish peas in mounds or a border add 
much to the attractive appearance as well as 
flavor of sweetbreads, chicken or veal fricassee, 
chops, filet of beef or the more delicate kinds of 
fish. 

For creamed peas in turnip cups peel a dozen 
new round white turnips, medium size, and cook 
in boiling salted water until tender. Meanwhile 
make a white sauce, using one tablespoonful 
each of flour and butter and half a pint of milk. 
Take a pint of peas, cooked tender, and add to 
the sauce, seasoning to taste with salt and 
pepper. When the turnips are tender, but not 
broken, drain, scoop a hollow in the centre, cut a 
slice off the bottom so the cups will stand up- 
right and fill with the peas. 











Fashion Motes. 


e*. Bathing shoes of white canvas come in 
several models. There is one with a low-cut 
front liké a bedroom slipper, the back of which 
extends half-way up the calf of the leg. This is 
held in place by broad tape lacings. Another has 
the least bit of toe and heel pieces, and 1s pro- 
vided with long tapes to wind round and round 
the ankle and calf. Theré is alsoa high bathing 
shoe, but its use is not recommended. 

e*, Bathing caps made of silk bandana hand- 
kerchiefs to match the bathing suit, or to go well 
with its color, are more convenient than the 
handkerchiefs merely tied around the head. The 
bandanas are folded prettily into a cap that com- 
pletely covers the hair, and there is a broad 
visor covered with the silk to protect the eyes 
from the glare. 

a®e Pongee colored shoesand stockings are 
offered. They are almost the exact shade of un- 
dyed pongee. The stockings are nearly all of 
silk and are expensive. 

a®, A dainty white silk parasol is quite covered 
with painted blue forget-me-nots. A wreath of 
the flowersis painted around the parasol near 
the top, and where each rib approaches the 
point there is a bouquet of forget-me-nots or a 
bow of blue, the shade of the flowers. 

a*s Foundation skirts for net and other lacey 
gowns are often as elaborate as the gowns 
themselves. The pale blue taffeta foundation of 
a blue grenadine dancing frock is made in five 
flaring gores, with a circular flounce edged by a 
plaiting and incrusted with arunning vine pat- 
tern of white lace. The grenadine is ticked all 
around and has a deep, shaped flounce, very high 
in the back. This flounceis slashed at intervals 
and has accordion plaitings of net and lace in- 
seited. The bodice is tucked all around. There 
is a very graceful fichu drapery of lace, and the 
sleeves are mere straps of blue velvet ribbon 
fastened with rhinestone buckles. A. sash of the 
velvet ribbon is fastened in the back with a large 
rhinestone buckle. 

e*s With silk slips of several colors it 1s possi- 
ble to make a Brusseis net gown afford a variety 
of changes. A white slip should always be pro- 
vided, and one of the most becoming color. 
Sashes and other decorations should be varied to 
match the different slips. 

e*, A simple but very effective blue mull dress 
has askirt tucked around the hips for fullness 
and has hardly any train, the sides and back of 
the skirt lying on the ground about three inches. 
The waist and sleeves are also tucked part of the 
way, and both are quite full in the untucked 
parts. There is a yoke cut in three pointed 
scailops and attached to the full part of the 
bodice by an insertion of Valenciennes lace. 
Bandings of the lace trim the entire gown, in 
combination with Irish point medallions. The 
combination is a very good one. 

a%, The newest purses are of pigskin and come 
in several sizes. They are made of an obiong 
strip of leather tolded in the middle and a semi- 
circular piece cut out of each end to form a 
handle. When thestrip is opened there appears 
& purse, a card case, a bill fold, and a tiny pocket 
in which to slip a handkerchief. } 

e*, As for hand bags, they grow larger and 
more expensive.all the time. Long grain morocco 
is used for the handsomest of them, in blue, 
green,red and tan leather, as well as black. 
They fasten very securely, and there 1s a bag 
which looks like a traveling bag. This is de- 
signed to carry jewelsin. Many of the costly 
bags are fitted with silver and gold mounted 
purse, card case and salts bottle, each in its own 
pocket. They cost something like $20 thu: fitted, 
and if a large monogram in brass is added tv the 
outside of the bag the price is $5 more. 

e*, Patent leather belts five inches wide have 
three folds in the centre, reducing the width to 
three inches. They are liked for very slender, 
girlish figures. On any other they would be 
cumbersome. 

e%e From Paris comes an automobile veil which 
may be worn with almost any hat. This is along 
veil of chiffon or liberty silk gauze fastened to a 
round hoop like an embroidery hoop. This is 
pinned over the crown of the hat, and the veil 
ends are crossed in the back and tied firmly in 
front. ' 

e*s Undersleeves with cloth gowns are growing 
more and more popular. A young girl seen ata 
roof garden wore a Paquin blue veiling dress, the 
skirt made with three wide tucks, one at tLe 
hem, one at the Knees and the third about 
twelve inches above the knees. The blouse was 
similarly tucked, and the generous sleeves ended 
just beluw the elbows. Full sleeves of sheerest 
white mull fell to the wrists and were confined In 
a narrow band. The sleeves were tucked in 
groups of three, and were handrun. A line of 
embroidery was between each group. 

e*. There is a difference be ween the winter 
and summer dinner dress. The thin dinner gown 
is rarely cut low. It may be slightly at the neck, 
but it is not a decollete yown In any sense. This 
is true everywhere except at the most fashionable 
summer places, Newport, for example, where no 
difference is made in the conduct of life, winter 
and summer. 

e%e Hats of printed straw are reported from 
Paris. The straw is fine and white, resembling 








o%e White dotted net isthe material used in a 
simple but extremely pretty gown. The full skirt 
is shirred at the top and has a simulated yoke of 
lace banding which encircles the hips and falls 
in two long lines to the bottom of the skirt. Two 
rows of rather large lace medallions are inset on 
the skirt, which is finished with aruching of the 
net. The waist hasadeep collar yoke of lace 
and a row of the lace medallions some distance 
below the bottom of the yoke. The sleeves are 
shirred atthe top and fall full and unconfined to 
the wrists. A wide crush girdle of burnt orange 
velvet isan agreeable finish. 

o*e A bilack-dotted net over a pale blue taffeta 
slip has a full skirt confined at the top by two 
wide bands of black lace. A round yoke of the 
lace forms the top of the bodice and covers the 
shoulder caps. Rows of narrow velvet ribbon 
are over the lace. More velvet ribbon is seen on 
the lower part of the bodice and the elbow 
ruffles which make the sleeves. A sash of very 
wide velvet ribbon has long ends. 

a There isnoend to the pelerines, shoulder 
capes and stoles that are in the fashionable 
wardrobe. One cape has a round yoke of tan- 
colored taffeta edged with a brown velvet fold. 
The cape below is composed of a great many 
narrow bias folds. The double stole which forms 
the collar is edged with a frilling of chiffon and 
finished with a plaiting of chiffon of a darker 
shade. : 

«* There will be no decline in the vogue of the 
white wash waist for autumn wear, the importers 
say. Heavy white linens and cheviots are being 
brought to this country in great quantities. 

e*, Atone of the New England coast resorts 
some of the younger women are wearing for golf 
and other informal occasions regulation sailor 
blouses of white duck purchased or otherwise 
acquired from Government stores. ‘Several girls 
visited a battleship in the harbor and were given 
some of the blouses, thus starting the fashion. 
The blouses are rather difficult to launder, being 
stiff and heavy, but they are practically inde- 
structible, and worn by some women are singu- 
larly odd and becoming. They have no shielas 
inside their wide sailor collars, but the big 
square silk handkerchief tie that goes with each 
blouse may be tucked in the open neck as a guard 
against sunburn. 

es A favorite model for silk petticoats has a 
deep flounce of sun-plaited silk, panels of the 
plaiting being separated by panels of hairline 
tucks. The bottom of the flounce is finished 
with a pinked-out ruching. This: kind of a 
flounce in walking length gives the outer skirt a 
good flare at the ankles. 


knitted shawls, shaped to the shoulders, and they 
are seen is all light and pastel shades. 

o*, A quaint model is of black taffeta and has a 
triple cape stitched and piped with pastel blue 
satin. Medallions of yellow lace trim the capes 
in front, and a rosette of black ribbon with long 
ends fastens the garment, which is collarless 
and heart-shaped at the neck. 


shoulder, and is pouched at the elbow or a little 
below. The full flowing sleeve is a favorite for 
lace and chiffon materials, and many of tuese 
show exquisitely dainty undersleeves. 

e”, Lace shawls will probably be used again in 
some way or other. As these shawls are nearly 
all heirlooms and are not to be purchased in the 
shops, they will be rarely seen. A few of them 
are being used as shoulder wraps for carriage 
wear. 

ee Many of the fashionable June brides ap- 
peared without gloves although in almost every 
case the bridemaids wore gloves. 

e*. Tartan plaid linens resembling Irish pop- 
lin are the latest addition to the wash goods 
counters. They are very beautiful but not par 
ticularly coo! looking. 

es When thin gowns are mounted over foun- 
dations of lawn a chiffon interlining adds greatly 
to the airy and graceful effect of the outer gown 


e*. The corset skirt has come to supplement the 
corset coat. It has no less than seventeen gores, 
is fitted snugly over the hips and ripples at the 
bottom. It is hinted that the corset skirt is the 
forerunner of the old-time godet skirt with an in 
terlining of haircloth at the bottom. This, so far, 
is prophecied for walking skirts only. 

e®. The old-fashioned dotted veilings, so bad 
| for the eyes, the oculists says, are again enjoy- 

ing favor. They are said to be the veils which 

will be most worn in the autumn. Black and 
white veiling have gone out almost altogether. 
Colored chiffon veils are also going. The only 
colors called for to any great extent are dark 
green, blue and brown. Hardly any one wears 
the pink and pale blue veils seen early in the 
pring. 

a®%e The tub hat is one ofthe season’s novelties. 
It is made of all-over embroidery, the openw ork 
English designs being preferred. A, pretty one 
is made over a wide, round shape, the crown 
being fulled on, and the brim made of a ruffle of 
the embroidery very slightly fulled. This droops 
over the edge of the shape. A white ribbon scarf 
of pink Liberty silk is tied in front in large loops. 

a*. The most fashionable material for tailored 
sults is undoubtedly covert cloth. This fabric, 
uutil now used exclusively for light coats, we-rs 
remarkably well. Itcomes ina variety of tones 
and in several weights. 

a*e Corset coats are made in pongees and shan- 
tungs without linings. The number of gores 
varies from sixteen totwenty. The same coats 
in pique, linen and duck are popular. 

a®, Silks for shirt-waist suits and petticoats 
now come from twenty-seven to thirty-six inches 
wide. They are to be had in solid colors, in 
white with pin stripes of black or with embroid- 
ered dots. These wide silks are rather expen- 
sive, but they cut to very good advantage.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“It is in our best moments, not in our worst 
moments, that we are most truly ourselves. Oh 
believe in your noblest impulses, in your purest 
instincts,in your most unworldly and spiritual 
thoughts! You see man most truly when he seems 
to youto be made for the best things. You see 
your true self when you believe that the best and 
purest and devoutest moment which ever came 
to you is only the suggestion of what you were 
meant to be and might be all the time. Believe 
that, O children of God! This is the way in which 
a sourlives forever in the light which first began 
to burn around it when it was with Jesus in the 
Holy Mount.”—Phillips Brooks. 


The great truth of life—that which we 
may well hold as its central and contrulling 
and dominating truth—is that “‘ our best 
moments are not departures from ourselves, 
but are really the only moments in which 
we have truly been ourselves.’’ These 
moments flash upon the horizon of the soul 
and vanisk ; they image themselves before 
usas in vision, and fade, but the fact of 
their appearance is its own proof 
of their deep reality. They are the 
substance compared with which ill 
the lower and lesser experiences are 
mere phantasmagoria. In that remark- 
able sermon of Phillips Brooks on ‘‘ The 
Transfiguration of Christ’”—a sermon in 
which, at once, is a solace for all sorrow, an 
inspiration to overcome the darkness and 
depression of pain and trial, and to live,— 
radiantly in the light of abiding faith in 
the Divine leading.—a sermon that is a 
personal gospel for every day,—in this dis- 
course we find Bishop Brooks saying:— 

** There are abundant instances in which 
some splendor which is by and by to become 
fixed and habitual shows itself first in a 
sudden flash of light, which disappears the 
moment it has showed itself to the man’s 
astonished eyes. When was ever any in- 
vention made which ultimately was to take 
its quiet place in the midst of the pros- 
perous industry of humankind, but first it 
showed itself as a dream and vanished 
like an impossibility before the eyes of some 
amazed, ingenious youth, who hopelessly 
begged that-it would stay with him, 





e*. For cool summer evenings there are pretty | 


«*, Any sleeve is correct just so it fits at th | 











Once upon a time 


A man—for an hour—doub 
up with cramps, took ite 


Painkiller 


(PERRY Davis’.) 


was cured—immediately. Hig 
friends being told, said— Poo}, 
we've all used PAINKILLER | 
for years, 


Moral. Don’t snffer—an hour—keep Pain. 
(Perry Davis’) in the ° Palen 
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motive which by and by, with its st. 
pressure, is going to move all our | 

is felt first like a wayward gust out of s., 

transcendental, unimaginable world. ‘| 

friend who is to be our life’s unfail 

solace appears to us first in some garm: 
of light which we can only reverence at a ‘| 
tance and can never dare to touch. It is ¢) 
most familiar testimony of all truly thou! 
fulmen. That which is ultimately to } 
come the soul’s habitual support comes {i 
in some supreme, exceptional manifes:; 
tion, which, even though it disappears, st 
leaves behind it a memory that is ful! . 
hope, a deep conviction that it has not gor 
forever, and so a strength to watch, a: 
wait, and hope for its return. 

“It seems to me like this,” continu 
Bishop Brooks; 

“A traveler is going through @ country by 
long straight road which leads to a city which | 
his final goal. Atthe beginning the road lea: 
over a high hill. From the summit of that hi! 
the traveler can clearly see the spires of the fa 
away city flashing in the sun. He feasts }\i- 
eyes on it, and then he follows the road down 
into the valley and loses sight ;of the city almost 
immediately. He plunges into forests. His 
road sounds the depths in which flow the dark 
waters which the sun never touches. But he 
hever forgets the city which he saw from the 
| hilltop. He feels that distant unforgotten 
| glory drawing him toward it in a straight 
| line. And when at last the traveler enters 
| inand makes that city thenceforth his home, it 
| is not strange to him because of the prophecy of 

it which has been in his heart ever since he saw 
it from the hill.” 
| This wonderfully clear illustration was 
' further vivified by Dr. Brooks in saying 
| Y 
| that God’s method was to first let that which 
| He wants men to become to shine upon 
them fora moment; and then, “ with that 
| Shining vision fastened in their hearts, He 
sets them forth on the long road to reach it. 
| The vision does not make it theirs. The 





_ journey is still to be made, the battle is : till 
| to be fought, the task is still to be doe. 
But all the time, through the long process, 
| that sight which the man saw from the 
mountain top is still before his eyes, and no 
| darkness can be perfectly discouragin: to 
| him who keeps that memory 
| of light.”’ 

| It is this power of the exalted moment 
| which is the very motor of human life. 
The exalted moment is the dynamo that 
generates the working energy. The moment 
itself fades; it passes into the region of 
memory where its true service is to shine, 
with the unfailing continuance of Radium, 
asa perpetual illumination of life. It is the 
greatest, the saddest, the most hopelessly 
fatal error that can be made, to cast away 
from one the exalted moment because it has 
not fulfilled itself in outer condition and 
circumstance. Vision and prophecy are 
given by: God for a working model, 
which the long patient days,—days of 
monotony, of trial, of commonplace work 
under commonplace conditions, amid com- 
monplace people and events,—-are yet to 
fashion and fulfill. These are the material ; 
—the ordinary events, the commonplace 
daily duty; the perplexity of problems 
rather than the clear grasping of their sig- 
nificance; the misunderstanding and the 
misconstruction of motive that make the 
tragedy of life; the interpretation of evil 
where one only meant all that was true, and 
sympathetic, and appreciative, and holy; 
the torture and trial, where should be only 
sweetness of spirit and true recognition,—of 
all these are the days made; all these are 
a part of ‘“‘the tlowing conditions of 
life,’’ which it is the business, the responsi- 
bility, the personal duty, to transmute into 
noble living, into poetry and ecstasy and 
exaltation, and into that perfect faith in God 
that can truly say, “‘ Though He slay me,— 
I will trustin Him.’’ Though He slay all 
that made life seem worth the living; the 
enchantment, the response of sympathy, 
recognition rather than misconstruction,— 


and prophecy 


though all these be obscured = in 
what may seem a total eclipse,—stili 
let one not forget ‘“‘The Gleam”’: 


still let one keep faith with the power 
of the exalted moment. It came from God 
and held its deep significance. It laid upon 
its beholder consecration of divinest as- 
piration and unfaltering effort. ‘‘ If I could 
uncover the hearts of you who are listeni1- 
to me this morning,” said Phillips Brooks, 
in that memorable sermon, “I should fii! 
in almost all—perhaps in all—of them 4 
sacred chamber where burns the bri:!i' 
memory of some loftiest moment, some 
supreme experience, which is your tr! 
figuration time. Once on a certain mv 
ing you felt the glory of living, « 
he misery of life has never since t!:' 
been able quite to take possession of 5 
soul. Once for a few days you knew ' 
delight of a perfect friendship. Once 
saw for an inspired instant the idea of 5 
profession blaze out of the midst of its 
drudgery. Once, just foraglorious moi: 
you saw the very truth, and believe: 
without the shadow of acloud. And s+’ 
the question comes,—What do they 1 
What value shall I give to those transf: 
tion experiences ? ”’ 

On the personal answer to that que- 
depends all the success or the failure 

the nobleness, or the unworthiness 0! 
individual life. No one can estimate 
ardently, or too earnestly, the spiritua! 
vation of keeping faith with the ex 
moment. 

“ Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse—not a fe 
With much to learn and much to forget ”- 

ere the golden hour of fulfillment - 
come, but faith in the exalted mom: 

but another name for faith in God. 

And this fulfillment is not foun(, 
made. It is a spiritual achievemen'. 

let one,—not rejéct, or ignore, or be des} 

ing before undreamed-of, unexplaine!. 
incomprehensible forms of trial; but k: 
that it is trial that worketh patience; ‘ 

that ‘“* nochastening for the present s' 

eth to be joyous, but grievous; neve! 
less, afterward it yieldeth the peace: 
fruits of righteousness unto them Ww!" 
are exercised thereby.”’ 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





How many of us must acknowledge that “" 
farm year in and out without ever know!> 
the cost of a single crop, a gallon of milk. 
pound of butter or live stock, and > 
wonder why we don’t make money.—F. '|- 





and wist not what he said? ‘ihe 


Gernet, Nazareth, Pa. 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


half to a teaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 
Py half tumbler of water repeated. as ‘often as 
the discharges continue, and a flannel saturated 
with Ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
yilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


LIEF. Sold by druggists. 


RADW AY & CoO., SS ELM ST. N.Y. 
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REL 


PAIN 


bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure, 

Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few minutes, cure any. Lamang Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Fainting At- 
tacks, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Head- 
ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 





Poetry. 


Miscellaneous, 





THE NEST AND THE BIBDS. 
In an orchard old and shady, 
Day by day it grew, 
Fashioned with the skill and cunning 
That its builders knew. 


And the patient little mother, 
Hovering o’er her tiny brood, 

Watched them grow to feathered beauty 
With solicitude. 


Till one day their small wings spreading, 
One by one they flew 

Out across the sunny meadows, 
As birds always do. 


Yet with weary pinions drooping, 
Spent with rapid flight, 

Back to find the leafy shelter 
Came they ere the night. 


And the olden nest is hanging 
Lonely in the boughs today, 
For the mother and the birdies 
All have vanished far away. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


> 
<Q 


SINCE BABY CAME. 
1 love my own dear mother more, 
‘Since baby came; 
I understand what once she bore, 
Since baby came; 
The long, hard nights and weary days, 
She knew through all my childhood days, 
Since baby came. 





I love all other mothers now, 

Since baby came; 
There seems a halo o’er each brow, 

Since baby came; 
Their hopes, their joy, their grief, their cure, 
I now can comprehend and share, 

Since baby came. 


And all the children that I meet, 

Since baby came; 
Seem far more precious and more sweet, 

Since baby came; 
A fresher charm for me they hold, 
As I watch one small life unfold, 

Since baby came. 


I honor all true fathers more, 

Since baby came; 
I know their worth as ne’er before, 

Since baby came; 
The wealth of love they can bestow, 
Their toil, their sacrifice I know, 

Since baby came. 


My Heavenly Father seems more hear, 

Since baby came; 
His love for me now grows more clear, 

Since baby came; 
So many things not understood 
Reveal themselves through motherhood, 

Since baby came. 

—Minnie Curtis Wait, in Chicago Advance. 





A BOYAL HEART. 


Ragged, uncomely, and old and gray, 
A woman walked in a northern town; 

And, through the crowd as she wound her way, 
One saw her loiter, and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown. 


“ You are hiding a jewel! ” the watcher sa‘d. 
(Ah! that was her heart, had the truth been 
read!) 

“What have you stolen? ” he asked again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 

And under the flickering light of the gas 

She showed him her gleaning. “ It’s broken 
glass,”’ 

She said: * I hae lifted it up frae the street 

To be out o’ the road o’ the bairnies feet! ” 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her, 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 
—Will H. Ogilvie, in the Spectator. 
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WHAT THEY SAY AT “THE COR- 
NERS.” 
There’s Tommy Jones, he lef’ this little town, 
I reckon it was thirty years ago. 
They tell us that the boy’s got salted down 
Five hundred thousand dollars cash or so— 
Some folks say that he’s clear a millionaire, 
They take their hats off when he passes by, 
But here we’ve got no bows or scrapes to spare. 
We knew him when he’s jest about so high. 





An’ Billy Smith—they talk a heap of him, 
He’s writin’ books they say is suthin’ grand. 
One day I knoW my apple tree he clim 
An’ I jest lammed him till he couldn’t stand. 
An’ Silas Hopkins—he’s in politics; 
They tell us he’ll be President, will Si. 
But both of ’em—we’re on to all their tricks— 
We knew ’em when tbey’s jest about so high. 


r'here’s been a scad o’ boys ’at went away 
An’ somewhere’s else they’ve made a regular 
fuss. 
rhey’re famous people, them outsiders say, 
But that don’t make no difference to us. 
We reckerlect ’em when they run around 
Here barefoot, one suspender all awry. 
rhey're not much when they strike this stampin’ 
ground, 
We knew ’em when they’s jest about so high. 
—Chicago News. 
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‘ur many deeds, the thoughts that we have 
thought, 
ley go from us thronging every hour, 
\ndin them allis folded up a power 
iat On the earth will move them to and fro; 
ud mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
1 hearts they know not and may never know. 
—F. W. Faber. 
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NOT OURS THE VOWS. 
‘ot ours the vows of such as plight 
I heir troth in sunny weather, 
Vhile leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
Co walk on flowers together. 





‘t we have loved as those who tread 
he thorny paths of sorrow, 

‘ith clouds above, and cause to dread} 
Yet deeper gloom tomorrow. 


liat thorny path, those stormy skies, 
‘lave drawn our spirits nearer; 

id rendered us, by sorrow’s ties, 
“ach to the other dearer. 


‘ve, born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish; 

at to which darker hours gave birth 
till more and more we cherish. 


‘i looks beyond the clou of time 
_And through death’s shadowy portal; 
‘ade by adversity sublime, 
‘\y faith and hope immortal. 
—Bernard Barton. 
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----Some people never make mistakes 
Nor get involved in strife; 
They may be happy, but 





The Love that Lives. 


I 


He wondered if she still. cared. He had gone 
West ten years ago because he was too poor to 
offer her anything he thought it worth a woman’s 
while to accept. He had learned to live without 
a thought of her. Now he was at home on busi- 
ness. He had run down to the beach for a breath 
of sweet, salt air. 

He was watching her as she, all unconscious of 
his presence, quietly ate her supper in a corner 
of the dining-room farthest from him. It had 
been a long time since he had thought of her, yet 
she came back naturally enough to her place now 
that he sat there looking at her. 

There was a bow! of loose, freshly cut roses 
and gardenias on her table. The sea breeze 
brought him little whiffs of their fragrance. He 
remembered her love for them. Three other 
women sat at the table with her. He knew they 
were there, but he saw only her. 

e She laughed now and then, .and he watched for 
the sparkle in her eyes, the dimpiein her cheek, 
and the gleamm of her milk-white teeth. Each of 
her many charms were intensified. She had 
ripened up beautifully. He missed a certain 
soft, pretty shyness that used to fold her away 
from him as its mossy calyx screens a rosebud. 
It was this little barricade of reserve that had 
kept him silent and at a distance in the old days. 
It was gone now. He felt that she would under- 
stand at once how it was with him. He was not 
afraid of the air of womanly pride that had come 
to her. ‘ 

She fed herself daintily as a bird. She seemed 
wonderfully at her ease,and altogether sweet and. 
wholesome. Her blue eyes were clear and stead- 
fast. It rested him to look af her. She was the 
one woman in all the world. It was curious that 
he had rather lost sight of that, lately. Now her 
pesonality stood out clear and sweet from the 
shadows of his forgetfulness like a star when 
there is a rift in the clouds. 

The simple old life had been good for her, he 
thought. While he had been toiling and delving, 
wasting his youth, almost losing his soul, she 
had been living quietly at home in the old house 
up in the city, coming out in the old way each 
summer for a month by the sea. He felt resent- 
ful and ill-used. For he might have been with 
her. Instead of the gold he had been heaping up 
he might have had her. 

The dainty supper cooled before him. The 
waiter behind his chair fidgeted and asked 
questions, anxiously. People glanced curiously 
at the big, sunburnt, queer-mannered man from 
the West. <A party of young people behind him 
laughed and talked merrily. The four women at 
the table in the corner chatted pleasantly. 
There was all the cheerful hotel dining-room 
clatter. But he saw only one face, with its 
crown of dusky hair and eyes of blue; heard 
only one low, clear voice. 

He felt injured when he saw how quietly con- 
tent she was. There was no shadow of regret in 
her eyes, no line of grief on her face. She must 
teel very sure of him, certainly; very positive 
that he would come for her some day! And yet 
he had said no word of all this when he went 
away. He thought that she ought to know in- 
tuitively that he was near her. He had heard of 
such things. But she smiled brightly into the 
face of one of the other women. 

He got up and went out of doors. He was used 
to plenty of air. The place was siifling. He 
wondered what she would say when she saw him. 
He ought to have written, of course. But then— 
why, well he hadn’t written. His sunburnt face 
flushed hotly. 

The sun was setting. The lilac walk was quite 
dim now. It lay under the dining-room windows 
and her table ways near the last one; so he drifted 
that way. Hecould hear her laughing. How 
prettily she did it. He remembered that most 
women laugh shrilly. Now he could see her. 
She was standing up, the bowl of flowersin her 
hand. ‘I think I shall give each one of you part 
of my flowers. Charlie sent them out tome. He 
must love me very dearly, don’t you think?” 
And again she laughed softly. 

The man outside the window held his chin in 
one hand, reflectively, took his under lip between 
his teeth and walked slowly to the end of the 
path. ‘ Charlie,” he said, wonderingly. 

A friendly handclap on his shoulder roused 
him. “ Dick Allen, home from the West, as I 
live! I thought I knew the turn of that shoulder 
in the dining-room.” 

*“Yes. Beastly place.” 

** The West? ”’ 

* The dining-room.” 

‘When you aren’t hungry, yes. Well, well, 
old man, this isa treat. I am amazingly glad to 
see you.” 

* Thanks—eh—Osborn? Yes, you are Osborn.” 

“The same—Charlie Osborn, at your service, 
sir. Dick, you are gazing dejectedly upon the 
happiest man in the world!” 

“ Inherited a fortune? ” 

“* Why, man alive, I’m getting married tonight. 
Swell affair at old St. John’s, over town, you 
know. Party out for a last seaside frolic and all 
that. Going in on a special train, you know. 
Join us, old man, come in at the eleventh hour, 
as it were, and share the fun.” 

The man from the West brightened. ‘ Why, 
certainly. Fact is, you know, Osborn, I’ve come 
home on a similar errand.’”’ And the two shook 
hands warmly. 
“Sly old dog! Well,a fellow feeling and that, 
you know. Stay at home, will you?” 
“Don’t know. You live in the old town?” 
“No place like it. Bought the old Jasper place 
and remodeled the house. Fine property. Bought 
it for Katherine’s sake. Sheis very fond of it.” 
He spoke with asort of glow in his voice. He 
was large and fair, with a tender heart that 
looked out at his laughing eyes. 
The other man suadenly stiffened. ‘‘The old 
Jasper place,’’ he replied. 
‘‘On the corner of Spruce and Poplar—across 
from the park, you know. Weare coming back 
after a short Northern trip.” He laughed softly. 
There was no sympathy in his friend’s sunburnt 
face. But the light was dim in the lilac walk. 
** You are—marrying Katherine Jasper?” The 
man from the West stood with his back to the 
light. 
‘ Why, to be sure. I thought I told you. Pret- 
tiest woman I ever saw. I’m surprised that she’d 
ook at me. Remember her, don't you?” 
“Yes. I am stupid—see you later, Charlie,” 
and he turned sharply away, followed by a long, 
low whistle that maddened him. He was glad 
that Charlie had not called her by her pet name, 
the pretty, caressing little name that he loved. 
He went down to the sea and walked up and 
down the beach while the little waves whispered 
and died at his feet. After long hours the moon 
rose from the ruddy waters. He heard a late 
train come out fromtown. It would be going back 
after awhile. He might as well take it and catch 
an early express and: get back to the West and 
the comfortable forgetfulness from which he had 
come to this bitter disappointment. 

II. 
He hurried back to the hotel, found a sleepy 
porter and sent his baggage to the station, paid 
his bill, shook himself and turned his face to the 
West. He had choice between the wide bricked 
walk to the front gate and the sandy path that 
was borderea by. lilacs as it wound around the 


and lear, buthed it in unearthly glory. 

Before him he saw the gleam of a white dress. 
4 woman methim. He held out his hand. His 
blood danced wildly, and he was used to having 
it flow steadily. “ 1—thought you were in town,” 
he said, a curious ring in his voice. 

‘I was,” she answered simply, showing no 
surprise at his manner of greeting her. * I re- 
turned on the last train. The others are sleep- 
ing in town. There was a wreck and the wed- 
ding trip can’t begin till morning. Weddings are 
rather tiresome. We expected you.” ; 

“ I—It was quite unavoidable.” 

“I understand, of course. Still I rather ex- 
pected you.” ‘ 

“ If I had known that you cared—” . : 

She interrupted him quickly; “I didn’t 
specially. Charlie told me that he had met 
youand asked you to the wedding.” 

He leaned toward her, his eyes stern. “ Did 
you think I would go?” 

Her chin went upa little. “It was over when 
he told me.” 

“It was?” Between set teeth. “But I dare 
Say you'd have gone with him just the same if 
he had told you before.’ 

**I suppose so,” she answered wearily. “Is it 
not a little chilly? I had on a raglan over my 
wedding garment, but I left ic in the hall. I shall 
have to be going in. It was a lovely wedding.” 

‘Osborn will be looking for you,” he said. 

She laughed softly. ‘No, he is in town, you 
know. But I must not stay out longer. Good- 
night.” 

“It is good-by,” he said. “I am going away. 
I shall not see you again—if you go in now.” 

She held out her nand and he took it between 
hisown. He felt it tremble, and held it closer. 
“ I saw you at supper this eveniny,’’ he said. 

“ Why didn’t you speak to me?” She raised 
— eyes to his face. The look maddened 

m. 


“IT wasafool. If had spoken—I wanted to 
see you first quite alone—” 

‘* Why?” she asked softly. 

“Can’t you guess?” 

*“T’m afraid not. 1 am very dull.” 

He bit his lips. ‘“‘ Don’t you know that I can’t 

tell you? When one is married—is it quite impos- 
sible for a woman ever to understand? ” 
* She laughed in her pretty, gurgling fashion, 
but in some swift, strange way she had changed. 
“Why, how came you to think that I didn’t 
know?” She drew her hand from him slowly, 
and went on in a matter-of-fact way: ‘“ We used 
to play at love making, yon and I, when the 
the world was young. You have been thinking 
that I would expecta bit of withered, lavender- 
scented sentiment.” She laughed merrily. 

“I suppose so. Kitty, this thing of forgetting 
is not so easy for us all,’’ he said miserably. 

“Isn’tit? I’m sorry to know you had a bad 
time. Still, youdid accomplish it.” She smiled 
patronizingly. 

“‘ I didn’t,” he contradicted flatly. 

“1s it really so bad as allthat? Well, I must 
go in now.” 

“I think you might say that you are sorry for 
me,” he pleaded, nd she turned back. 

“I didn’t supp” you'd forget and—and drag 
the law and the el in between us after this 
fashion,” he said 

“TI don’t understand you, but, Dick, I am 
sorry.”” There were tears in her voice, and again 
she held out her hand. 

“1 don't believe you—forgot,” he whispered. 

‘‘Perhaps I shall,” she said bravely, “ now 
that I know what my remembering has meant to 
you.” Her proud head was held high, her stronz, 
sweet face was raised to his. She looked at him 
with eyes that had no shrinkiug in their stead- 
fast depths. ** If 1 wronged myself. by thinking 
of you before this meeting, I shall be careful not 
to wrong another by—— ”’ 

** You waited for me, Kitty? ” 
her, puzzled. 

“It was hardlyso much as that,I think. I 
don’t believe I expected you to come again. I 
have been too busy to think of iove and marriage. 
There was little Katherine to bringup. Now 
that I have given her to Charlie—”’ 

* Little Katherine?” he repeated. 

“Dear old Bob gave her to me when he died 
eight years ago; 1 thought you understood. I 
was all she had.”’ 

** And—and Charlie has married her?’’ 

* Are you quite well? ” she asked gravely. “I 
—I think your people ought to know— ” 

“Why, Kitty, I have no people. After all, 
have you forgotten how utterly alone in the 
world Lam?” 

She caught her breath sharply and pressed her 
hands together. 

* Must it always be so, Kitty? Couldn’t you 
learn to care again? ’”’ 

“and you were almost gone!” she sobbed. 

A little note went into town on the morning 
train, and Charlie and his bride bent over it at 
the breakfast table. 

* How lovely that the church is all decorated! 
What a sly old auntie é6urs is! We must hurry to 
get to the wedding. And you know that dark 
man and all about what he had come home for? ” 
* Of course I did.” 

And she believed him.—Ellen Frizell Wyckoff, 
in New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


He looked at 








Douth’s Department. 


A BOY WE KNOW. 

That summer day, from early dawn, his hours in 
play were spent, 

The other fellows came at eight and all on fun 
were bent; . 

They dug a cave, they built a fort, went rafting 
on the creek, 

Played ‘* Indian ” in the meadow lot, baseball, 
and hide-and-seek. 

Atnoon they picknicked on the lawn, a luncheon 
fit for kings, 

With chicken, berries, lemonade, and cake, and 
other things. 

And after that they went to fish, and after that 
to swim, 

Then dinner came, and all the bovs were asked 
to dine with him. 

And after that the fun went on; ’t:was such a glo- 
rious day, 

lt seemed as though they’d never get one-half 
enough of play. 


At nine o’clock they called him in; ’t was surely 
time they said 

For little boys as tire | as he to tumble into bed; 
And though he vowed he wasn’t tired, and 
begged they ’d let him stay 

Outside for just an hour or so, to “ finish up his 
play,” 

They ordered him to bed at once, in firm but 
kindly tones, | 

Nor heeded that he filled the house with dismal 
howls and moans, 

Nor that he shouted from the stairs, through all 
his tears and grime, 
“TI never have—Boo-hoo! 
good time.” 





Boo-hoo!—one bit of a 
—Elisabeth Sylvester. 
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The Happy Little Deisy. 
A Flewer Tale. 


Out in the country, close to} the roadside, is a 
eountry house. In front there is a little flower 
garden, and white ptlisades with points painted 
green. Close by, in a ditch, amid the grass, there 
once grew a little daisy. The sun shone on her 
just as bright and warm as on the splendid flow- 
ers in the garden, aud so each hour she grew in 
strength and beauty. One morning there she 
stood full blown, with her tender, white, glisten- 
ing leaves, which encircled the ,little yellow sun 
in the middle like rays. That in the grass she 
was seen by no one she never thought about—she 
was so contented. She turned’toward the warm 
sun. gazed upon it, and listened to the lack that 
was singing in the air. 

The little daisy was so happy! As ha»opy as 
though it had been a great holiday, and yet it 
was only a Monday. The children were in school, 
and while they sat there at their desks and 
etudied the little flower sat on her green stem 
and also learned from the warm sun and from all 
around how good God is; and it was jus‘ as if the 
lark uttered all this beautifully and distinctly, 
while the other felt it In silence. And the flower 
looked up with a sort of reverence tothe happy 
bird that could sing and fiy, but she was not sor- 
rowful at being herself unable todo so.. “ Do I 





not see and hear?” thought she; “the sun shines 
on me, and the breezes kiss me—what rich gifts 








They lead a lonely life. se 
—Washington Star. | 


Old house and through the garden to a little 


do I enjoy!” 


Srutum, while still others took theirs when, after 





selves up iv order to be larger than the roses; 
but itis not always the size that counts. The 
tulips were of. the most beautiful colors; they 
knew that well, and held themselves as straight 
84 Brrows 90 that 


oe but the flower looked at them so 
much ‘More and thought: “ How rich and 
beautiful those are! 


peonies or tulips; no, but down in the grass to the 
poor daisy that for pure joy was so frightened 
=—" did not even know what she should 

The little bird hopped about in the grass and 
sang. “ Well, how soft the grass is, and only 
look what a sweet littie flower, with a golden 
heart, and with a robe of silver! The yeliow 
spot in the daisy really looked just like gold, and 
the little lexves around shone as white as silver. 
How happy the little daisy was! No one could 
believe it. The bird kissed her with his beak, 
aang to her, and then flew up in the blue air. It 
was certainly » whole quarter of an hour 
before the daisy came to herself again. Half 
ashamed, and yet so glad at heart, she 
looked at the flowers over in the garden. 
They had seen the honor ang the happi- 
ness that had befallen her; they would surely 
comprehend her joy. But there stood the tulips 
as stiff again ay before, looking quite prim, and 
they were, too. quite red in the face, for they 
were vexed. But the peonies looked so thick- 
headed! Ah! It was a good thing they could 
not speak, otherwise the daisy would have heard 
a fine speech. The poor little flower could see 
that they were not in a good humor, and she was 
heartily sorry for it. At this moment a young 
girl came into the garden with a knife, sharp and 
polished; she went among the tulips and cut off 
one after the other. 

“Ah!” sighed the little daisy, “this is really 
terrible; now it is all over with them.” Then 
the girl with the tulips went away. The daisy 
was glad that she was standing out there in the 
grass and was buta poor little flower—she was 
quite thankful; and when the sun set she folded 
her leaves, went to sleep'and dreamed the whole 
night of the sun and the beautiful bird. 

On the following morning when the flower, 
fresh and joyful, again stretched out her white 
leaves like little arms, Into the light and air, she 
recognized the voice of the bird; but what he 
sang was so melancholy! Yes the:poor lark had 
guod reason to be so, he hid been taken prisoner 
and was now sitting in a cage, close to an open 
window. He sang of the joy of *being able to fly 
about in freedom—sang of the young green corn 
in the field, and of the beautiful journeyings on 
his wings high up inthe freeair. The poor bird 
was not cheerful; there fhe (sat a prisoner ina 
narrow cage. i 

The little daisy wouid so gladly have helped 
him; but how to. begin, yes, that was the diffi- 
culty. She forgot entirely how beautiful every- 
thing was all around her, how warm the sun 
shone, how beautifully white her leaves glistened. 
Oh! she could only think of the ,imprisored bird 
for whom she was incapable of doing anything. 

Then suddenly there came two little boys out 
of the garden, and one of them had a knife in 
his hand, large and sharp like that with which 
the girl had cut the tulips. They came straight 
toward! the little daisy, who could .not imagine 
what they wanted. 

“Here, we can cut a nice piece of turf for the 
lark,” said one of the boys, and began to cut out 
@ square all around the daisy, so that the ‘flower 
stood in the middle of it. 

**Pull up the flower,” said one boy: and the 
daisy trembled for fear, for to be pulled up—whby, 
that was to die, and she wished to live and be put 
with the turf into the cage of the imprisoned 


lark. 

* No; let itstay,” said the other. ‘ It looks so 
pretty.” And so she remained and was put into 
the cage with the lark. . 

But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost free- 
dom, and fluttered against the iron wires of the 
cage. The little flower could not speak, could 
not say one consoling word to him, much as she 
wished todo so. Thus passed the whole fore- 
noon. 

‘“*There is no water,” said the imprisoned lark, 

‘‘they are all gone out, and have forgotten me. 
Not a drop of water, and the air is so heavy! Oh, 
I shall die; I must leave the warm sunshine, and 
the fresh grass, and all the beauty that God has 
created.” 
** What can I do to comfort him?” thought the 
lit'le flower; but she could not move a leaf; yet 
the fragrance which streamed from her delicate 
leaves was much stronger than is usual with this 
flower. The bird observed this, and, although he 
was dying of thirst, and crushed the green blade 
in his suffering, he dia not hurt the little daisy. 

Evening came and no one had yet brought the 

poor bird a drop of water. He stretched out his 
delicate wings and fluttered convulsively; his 
song was 4 complaining chirp. His little head 
bowed down toward the daisy and the heart of 
the bird broke for want and longing. Then the 
flower was not able, as on the evening before, to 
fold her leaves together and sleep. She bowed 
down ill and sorrowful to the earth. 
It was not until the next morning that the boys 
came back, and when they saw that the bird was 
dead they wept many tears, and dug a pretty 
grave, which they decked with flowers. The 
dead body of the bird was put in a beautiful red 
paper box. He was to be buried royally, the 
poor bird! While he lived and sang they forgot 
him, let him sitin a cage and suffer want. Now 
they showed him great honor and lamented him. 
But the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to 
the dust inthe street. No one thought of her. 
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A Bad Name. 


A devoted father, after a day’s absence was 
met by his two little sons. “Have you been 
good boys? ” 

Silence. 
- Have you been good boys?” 
a" No, papa, I called grandma a bad word,” said 
five-year-old, turning scariet. 
“Is it possible? What did you call your grand- 
ma?” 
“I called her a human being.” 
The father with a mighty effort, maintained his 
gravity, and closed the scene decorously. “I 
must forgive you for once; but remember, if you 
ever call your grandmother a human being again, 
I shall have to spank you! ” 











Historical. 


—The Greeks had two kinds of wine, pro- 
toplin, or the first juice of the grape before 
pressing, and deuterion, or the pressed juice, 
The Romans called them vinum primarium and 
vinum secondarium. Some of the Romans drank 
the juice before fermentation had started, calling 
it mustum, and some of them preferred the juice 
when it had been heated, and was known as 





being reduced in bulk by one-half or two-thirds 
by heating, it was called sapa. The Romans 
used sapa as some sweet-toothed persons use 
molasses on bread. 
—The recent Kishineff massacre and the 
President’s speech in this connection bring to 
mind the story of the Jews of York, who, im- 
bued with a desire to prove their patriotism and 
love for their King, Richard I. of Eugland, 
in so doing excited the suspicion of the people, 
who thereupon plundered their houses and 
killed men, women and children. 
—tThe hideous massacre at Belgrade brought 
to mind the old-fashioned alliterative Ifhes, which 
ran in substance something in this style: 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besie; Belgrade. 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devasting doom. 
—-According to J. W. Wallace, in the Spatula, 
ice-cream has been in existence since 1545. In- 
deed, this writer thinks he discovers ice-cream in 
the Bible and quotes the text: “And Isaac 
brought forth the milk of the goat, cool with the 
snow of the mountain, and said to Abraham, 
*Eat and drink for the sun is hot, that thou 
mayest be cool.’” At a banquet given by Charles 
I. of England ice-cream is mentioned. On this 
occasion, according to Wallace, it was made by a 
Freneh cook, and the king was so pleased with 





.showed exactly similar slow breathing. 


the frozen milk, as 
cook a tig he called it, that he gave the 


and Cyprus have made clear. The Book of Job 
is probably the most ancient in the Bible; we 
think of Homer at the dawn almost of history, 
and the Vedas of India seem still more remote. 
Yet it is doubtful if any of these date from more 
than = 800 B.C. 

———Fhe murder of Jane McCrea, whici'held so 
Important # place in arousing the colonies 
against England in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, because it was committed by the Indian 
allies of the British -is recalled by the purchase 
of the Jones farm in Moreau, N. Y., by a de- 
scendant of the man who bought it when it was 
confiscated by the State. The Jones boys were 
all Tories, and one of them was betrothed to Jane 
McCrea. The farm has had many owners since, 
among them the late B. Fay ‘Mills, the revivalist. 
Now it has been bought by Edwin Taylor of 
Dunchureh, P. Q., a lineal descendant of a 
brother of Lieut. David Jones, Jane McCrea’s 
lover. 

—A Washington gentieman told the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, recently, that the world’s 
demand for beans had beconie greater than the 
supply, and the doctor replied: “I knew it 
would some day, and this fact must be due to the 
influence Boston exerts on the world. We are 
the pioneer bean eaters. Perhaps you are not 
aware that the reason it has taken mankind so 
many centuries to learn the worth of beans as a 
food for human beings is that the nations have 
unconsciously inherited an ancient prejudice 
against them. The Egyptians cultivated this 
legume extensively, but finally set them 
apart as an offering to their deities. 
Pythagoras warned his disciples against 
beans. Some historians declare that he im- 
bibed.his doctrines concerning beans from the 
Egyptians, among whom he had been educated, 
but Aristotle has another explanation. He calls 
attention to the fact that in their voting the 
Romans used black and white beans as ballots, 
as the Greeks used oyster shells from which we 
get * ostracize,’ and that Pythagoras, in counsel- 
ing his followers against this legume, was speak- 
ing symbolically, merely meaning that they 
should forswear politics.” 





Popular Science. | 


——Sawdust is very destructive to fishes in 
aquarium experiments, but seems to prove much 
less so in rivers, 

——Rubber that grows underground is an inter- 
esting new product of the French Congo. It is 
obtained just beneath the bark of several plants, 
the best samples being from the root bark of the 
Landolphia tholloni, and it is of the finest qual- 
ity. When the bark is broken, the two pieces 
are held together by the rubber lining, which is 
of great elasticity. 

—A new albuminoid substance, which has 
been named “ maisine,”’ has been obtained by E. 
Donard and H. Labbe from maize, of which it 
forms four to 4.5 per cent. It isan extremely 
light and fine white powder, and resembles wheat 
gluten in appearance, but differs from it in chem- 
{cal properties. It is insoluble in hot and cold 
water and saline solutions, but dissolves in al- 
cohols, acetone and alkalies. : 

——In the ore-finder of Daft and Williams a 
high-tension electric current is sent through the 
earth between iron spikes about one hundred 
yards apart. Waves are radiated in all direc- 
tions, and in a sensitive telephone produce 
sounds that are modified when any metallic con- 
ductor 1s present in the ground. Itis claimed 
that the receiving telephones can pick up the 
waves four or five miles away from the elec- 
tric apparatus, or even, with sufficiently power- 
ful generators, fifteen or sixteen miles away. 
Not only can the ore be thus located and its rich- 
est parts be picked out, but the sounds distin- 
guish between iron pyrites and zine blende, ga 
lena and zine blende, or between ores of copper 
and lead. The indications of tin are uncertain, 
while a small amount of gold in iron pyrites is 
not easy to detect. A new set of instruments 
for Australia is expected to indicate metals to a 
depth of 1600 feet, and to show the depth of the 
ore wit:.in 74 per cent. 

—tThe attention of a French soc’ety has been 
called to the case of a woman whose respirations 
have fallen in a few years from the normal, 
fifteen per minute, to an average of four or five. 
the number being three before breakfast and 
rising to seven under varying influences. A dog 
whose pneumo-gastric nerves had been cut 





—tThe nests ot a caterpillar of undetermined 
species, living in a single forest of Madagascar. 
offer a possible new source of fine silk. M. 
Thery of the Madagascar forest department 
states that these nests, which are attached to 
trees, are of dazzling whiteness, and are about 
sixteen inches long, consisting of silk—lustrous, 
very flexible and very tenacious—much resem- 
bling that of the common silkworm. From one 
hundred to 150 caterpillars live in each nest, go- 
ing out a‘ night for food. The caterpillars are 
very prolific, and itis probable that they can be 
successfully introduced into other forests. Ex 
periments are being made to determine the value 
of the silk. 

—It is becoming understood that death is 
often—if not always—a gradual process, cells 
and tissues remaining active for hours or even 
days after the organism as a whole is dead. 
Professor Hering points out that this is espe- 
cially noticeable in some lower animals. The 
action of ciliated cells from the gills of aclamcr 
the trachea of a dead frog may be observed for a 
long time under the microscope, and when sup 
plied-with nutrient solution cells from a frog’s 
brain have even been kept alive more than a 
week. Hearts of animals often move long after 
removal from the body. The heart of a frog will 
beat for hours, and that of a turtle or snake 
sometimes for a week. 

—tThe marvelous progress that has been made 
in recent years in manipulating substances at 
high temperatures has been shown ina recent 
paper by Dr. F. Krafft. Glass vessels sotten and 
melt at a comparatively low heat, but in the new 
quartz tubes metals may be boiied and evaporated 
at temperatures up to 1200°C. and with care up 
to 1400°, even in a high vacuum, and the tubes— 
even when containing metal at 1200°—may be 
safely removed from the furnace, cooled and 
afterward replaced without fear of breaking. 
Using an electric furnace, it is possible to regu- 
late the temperature within two or three degrees 
between 18° and 1400° C., while the joints be 
tween the tubes and an air pump may be made 
tight with wax without risk that it will melt, 
although within a few inches of the greatest heat. 
—tThe most singular forest growth in the 
world is encountered in the Falkland Islands, a 
dismal region constantly swept by a strong polar 
wind. What appear to be .weather-worn and 
moss-covered boulders are scattered about, and 
when one of these curious objects is seized in an 
attempt to overturn it, strong roots are found to 
hold it down, these “‘ boulders” being, in fact, 
native trees, which the wind has forced to as- 
sume this shape. Tne wood appears to be a 
twisted mass of fibres, almost impossible to cut 
up into fuel. 

—lIn the experiments madein Germany with 
metals heated in avacuum, cadmium boiled at 
420° C., zinc at 545°, and bismuth below 1000°. 
Lead distilled rapidly at 1180°, antimony at 780°. 
Silver evaporated quite rapidly at 1200°, but did 
not boil at 1340°, copper evaporated slowly at 
1315°, but gold gave only a very slight evapora 
tion at 1375°, the highest temperature reached. 
—A mix ure of the essential oils of thyme, 
eucalyptus, baptisia, willow and mint has 
been named “ Listerine,” and Parisian bacteri- 
ologists have found it much more power- 
ful as a germicide than any one of the oils singly- 
It is quite harmless, carbolic acid being 146 times 
as poisonous to man. 

—-JIreland’s bogs are better than gold mines, 
and should transform the country, in the roseate 
view of Sir Richard Sankey. He estimates that 
these bogs contain the equivalent of five billion 
tons of coal, ana he would create power for 
varied industries by converting the fuel into 
electricity on the spot,an electric main of 150 
miles sufficing to reach any part of Ireland from 
the bogs of Mayo. In America electric current 
is readily transmitted two hundred miles with a 
loss of only twenty per cent. 


Home Dressmaking. 
Wines by Navy Manton. 





4473 Shirred Waiat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4474 Eton Jacket, 
32 to 42 bnat, 


Woman's Shirred Waist. 4473. 
To be Made With High or Square Neck, Long or 
Elbow Sleeves. 

The waist is made over a smoothly fitted lining 
that closes at the centre front. The fronts and 
the back are shirred at the shoulders to give a 
yoke effect and are ayain gathered at the waist 
line. The folds at the back give a tapering ef- - 
fect to the figure while the front blouses slightly 
over the belt. At the centre front isa shirred vest- 
like portion that can be made high and finished 
witha collar, or cut off at the shirrings to form a 
Square neck. The long sleeves ave soft and full and 
are shirred to fit the arms closely above the elbows. 
but form puffs at the wrists. When elhow length is 
desired they can be cut off and gathe-ed into bands. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide, 
42 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 
3 = of applique to trim as illustrated. 

é pattern, 4473, is cut in 
40-inch bust measure. i a tae 





Woman's Eton Jacket. 4474. 

To be Made With or Without the Postillion. 
The jacket is made with front; and back, and is 
finished with a belt that passes under the elongated 
fronts, at the darts, and is closed beneath them. The 
sleeves are snug above the elbows, but large enough 
below to allow of wearing over those of the gown 
with comfort and eace. The stole is a notable feature, 
aud is shaped to fit exactly, its edges meeting below 
the bust. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3j yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches 
wide or 1§ yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4474, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36. 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 








4475 Seven Gored Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist 


4476 Coffee Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Seven-Gored Skirt with Gathered 
Flounce Applied in Poiated Outline. 
4475. 
Deep Van Dyke points are to be noted on many of 
the vewest gowns, and always are effective. This 
stylish skirt shows them falimg over a gathered 
flounce, and is graceful and becoming“ as well as 
novel. The original is made of figurea foulard silk, 
in shades of gray, and 1s trimmed with applique of 
heavy cream-cvlored lace, but the design suits wool, 
linen and cotton fabris as well as those of silk. 
The skirt is cut in seven gores that are shaped to 
fit snugly about the hips and to flare freely about the 
feet. Over it is applied the gathered flounce that is 
cut in deep points at its upper edge, but, 1f desired, 
the skirt can be left plain finished in any manner that 
may be preferred. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 14 yards 21 inches wide, 114 yards 27 inches wide, 
lg yards 32 ,inches wide or 7} yards 44 inches wide 
when material has figure or nap; 103 yards 27 inches 
wide,9 yards 32 inches wide or 6 yards 44 inches wide 
when :naterial has neither figure nor nap, with 4 
yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4475, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26,28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





Woman’s Coffee Coat. 4476. 
Tasteful house coats or breakfast Jackets are among 
the essentials of a satisfactory wardrobe, and are 
offered in many materials and designs. This pretty 
and graceful one is made of ring-dotted lawn, with 
trimming of lace that forms a stule, edged with bead- 
ing threaded with narrow ribbon and deep frills, 
but the model is suited to the entire rangé of avail- 
able materials. Cotton and linen fabrics are charm- 
ing for wari days, such wools as albatross, challie, 
cashmere and French flannel for cooler weather. 

The coat is made with fronts and back, that are 
gathered at their upper edges and joined to the stole, 
the shaping being plished by means of shoul 
der and under-arm seams. Over the shoulders, meet- 
ing the neck portion of the stole, is a frill that gives a 
cape effect and is exceedingly becoming. The 
sleeves are snug, with deep frills, that are graduated 
in width and form points that fall over the fore- 
arms. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches 
wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide with 43 yards of lace 9 
inches wide for frills. 

The pattern, 4476, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34. 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure, 
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4477 Child’s Reefer, 4478 House Gown, 
2, 4. 6 and 8 yrs. 32 to 42 bust. 


Child’s Reefer. 4477. 
To be Worn With or Without the Shield, 


The reefer is made with fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. At the 
neck is a bigsailor collar that can be made square or 
round as preferred. and beneath this collar the shield 
is attached. The sleeves are full and gathered into 
straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4years) is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 
inches wide, 13 yards 44 inches wide or 1} yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4477, is cut in s:zes for children of 1, 2, 
4,6 and 8 years. 





Woman’s House Gown. 4478. 
To be Made With or Without the Lining. 


House gowns that are comfortable at the same time 
that they are tasteful and becoming are always in de- 
mand. This one fulfills all the requirements and is 
suited to a variety of materials. The bertha with 
stole ends is a feature and a most stylish one, but if a 
plainer garment ts desired it can be omitted as shown 
in the small drawing. The model is made of flowerea 
dimity with the yoke and bertha of white banded 
with paJe green batiste and is unlined, but woolen 
fabrics are more satisfactory made over the‘fitted 
foundation. : 

The gown consists of the lining, the fronts, back, 
under-arm gores, yoke, bertha and sleeves. The 
lining is fitted, but the gown is gathered to the yoke 
and falls in long unbroken lines to the floor. The 
bertha is shaped to form extensions over the should- 
ers and to give the fashionable stole effect at the 
front. The sleeves are made to fit snugly at their 
upper portions, but form full puffs at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 11 yards 27 inches wide, 9} yards 32 inches wide 
or 5§ yards 44 inches wide, with §yards for yoke aid 
bertha. 

The pattern, 4478, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. ’ 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For & catalogue os 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 








—JIn the North Sea fisheries investigation, 4 
plaice has been found to migrate 160 miles in six 
weeks. 
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The Horse. 


Vermont Morgen Horse Breeders. 


The annual meeting of the association 
was held at Bread Loaf Inn, July 2 and 3, 
considerable business being transacted. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, ex-Gov. J. W. Stew- 
art, Middlebury; Vice-President, (. X. 
Larrabee, Fair Haven, Wash.; Hon. Fletcher 
D. Proctor, Proctor; M. T. Grattan, Preston, 
Minn.; R. W. Goodrich, Rutland; L. L. 
Dorsey, Anchorage, Ky.; C. S, Hyde, Hyde 
Park; Secretary, A. T. Cutts, Orwell; Re- 
cording Secretary, Walter T. Chester, Mid- 
dlebury ; Treasurer, C. E. Pinney, Middle- 
bury. 

The subject of making an exhibit of 
Morgan horses at the St. Louis Exposition 
next year was discussed, and those present 
were all favorable to the project. It was 
decided to hold a special meeting at Bread 
Loaf, Oct. 7and 8, when a large attendance 
is expected, and the matter just referred to 
and others of importance will be considered. 

H. T. Cutts, Secretary. 

A novel feature of the racing to be con- 
ducted in connection with the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse this year will be 
some heavy harness events, these having 
been selected as follows: Two-mile dash 
for four-in-hands, horses to be changed at 
the end of the first mile in front of the 
grand stand; mile dash for dock-tailed horses 
to runabout wagons; half-mile races for sad- 
dle horses, riders to wear colors; mile dash 
for tandems, wheeler to trot, leader to trot 
or run; three-furlong dash for ponies under 
saddle; special class for sporting tandems, 
outfits to be shown in the ring and then the 
leaders tried over the jumps. In addition 
to these events there will be a full pro- 
gramwe of regular horse-show classes, in- 
cluding the jumping events, in some of 
which ladies will be eligible to compete, and 
some will be open only to horses ridden by 
ladies. The prizes will amount to $15,000 in 
cash and plate. 
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A French chemist has discovered a way 
to protect horses from flies. His invention 
consists in rubbing the horses, especially 
the parts most subjected to attack, witha 
little concentrated oil of laurel. There is 
not the slightest danger in its use, and the 
cost is small. Another excellent remedy is 
asafetida one pound, vinegar half pint, 
water one pint. If horses are well washed 
with this, not a fly will settle upon 
them, as the asafetida will drive them 
away. This drug has no deleterious quali- 
ties as an external application. Take 
common smartweed and makea strong de- 
coction by boiling in water. When the 
infusion is cold, apply to the legs, neck and 
other parts of the body with a brush or 
sponge. Neither flies nor insects will 
trouble them for twenty-four hours. j 





<> 


The digestive apparatus is often deranged 
by improper feeding, either too much, too 
little or keeping the animal too long on one 
diet. The horse has a small stomach, and 
will thrive if fed often and not allowed too 
much at one time. 
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A report from the flooded country of Kan- 
sas has it that/before the waters descended a 
Mexican bought $12,000 worth of horses 
near Lawrence for the account of President 
Diaz. The horses were ina lot near the 
river, and the day the money was turned 
over for them the flood came down, and 
though the horses escaped with their lives 
they were practically ruined. 

The importers find the European supply 
is small of the kind the American trade de- 
mands, dark colors, big bone and big horses, 
with fine action and a good breeding that 
will reproduce the right kind. For these the 
prices-are higher than ever before, and as 
our importers are increasing their importa- 
tions and several new importers have entered 
the field, there is a hustling for horses good 
enough for the American trade. 


—o 


The Eastern Breeders Association hold 
races at Maplewood Park, Maine., Aug. 4 to 
6. Arrangements were made for the improve- 
ments in the grand stand by the advice of 
Vice-President Beal of the association. 
The following is a list of the races: Aug. 4, 
trot; Aug. 5, 2.40 pace, 2.20 trot, stallion 
race; Aug. 6, 2.21 pace, 2.30 trot, 2.25 trot. 











A peculiar incident occurred at the Bos- 
ton sale, when the twenty-three-year-old 
stallion Ansel (2.20), for whom Robert Bon- 
ner paid Senator Stanford $10,000 in the fall 
of 1889, was led into the ring and knocked 
down for $35. In his prime Ansel was a 
superbly handsome horse, of extreme speed, 
but he was unsound, of vicious temper, and 
nevet attained success as a sire. Why 
such a horse, at the age of twenty- 
three, ‘shopld be offered at a great 
combination sale is one of the things 
that is to-us incomprehensible, says an 
editorial writer in The Horse Review. Such 
a procedure is at once an injustice to the 
horse and an injury to both the breeding 
interests and the tone of the market, be- 
sides being, pecuniarily, a certain source of 
loss to all parties involved in the trans- 
action. Sale managers are,’ of course, 
often constrained to accept the consign- 
ment of such hdrses—but there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the consignor. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Wiley, the chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, has spoken. The occasion 
was the closing of the Borax Boarding House 
the other day. The last meal for the sum- 
mer was a feast of fried chicken, beef, eggs, 
vegetables, etc., auch as would make a 
hungry sinner weep with joy, notwith- 
standing the incorporation of a certain pro- 
portion of borax to every dish. The ‘* Board- 
ing House ”’ is closed until Oct. 1. 

** Well, it’s all over now,”’ said Dr. Wiley, 
beaming affably, “that is ‘for the summer. 
Of course I cannot tell you anything about 
the success of the tests, because you know 
that would be giving it away. However, I 
will cay that the proportion of boracic acid 
administered has been at times as large as 
the men could stand, and at other times we 
have given only small doses. In other 
words, we have been experimenting. In 
cases in which large doses were adminis- 
tered, of course we checked ourselves when 
we found that the men had been pressed to 
the utmost limit. We found some of them 
capable of taking far more than others. 
Our experiments have been conducted with 
a view to ascertaining the effect of the 
preservatives on digestion, and our obser- 
vations have covered the effect on the diges- 
tion of carbo-hydrates, or fat, and on the 
digestion of protein and gluten. 

** We also have observed the effect on the 
assimilation of food, and we have carefully 
noted all increase or decrease in weight 
following a certain prescribed course. We 
have recorded with cure the effect of preser- 
vatives on the composition of the biood. I 
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passed out through the kidneys and most of 
the remainder in the perspiration.’’ 

Dr. Wiley says that salicylic acid will be 
the next article experimented with and that 
the experiments will continue indefinitely. 


Experiments tried by the Agricultural 
Department in growing silk-worms on osage 
orange trees and hedges are unsatisfactory. 
The white mulberry is the proper tree. 
The Department is continuing its experi- 
mentin silk production with considerable 
promise of success. 


Farmers who have planted cowpeas for 
the first time, if they propose to use them 
for forage, should not make the mistake of 
letting them grow too old. They should be 
mowed when the beans are well formed 
with the pods just tinging yellow. If left 
much longer the lower leaves will begin to 
fall and some of the peas shatter out. 
Cowpeas are cured not unlike clover, al- 
though owing to their large water content 
they require longer. Most large cowpea 
fields which are planted for seed are now 
cut by machinery and threshed. Probably 
the most satisfactory way, however, where 
& comparatively small quantity of the beans 
are wanted for planting next year, is to 
pick them by hand and then thresh. After 
threshing particular attention should be 
given to drying the beans thoroughly, as 
they may otherwise ferment. 


Ex-Senator Ransom of North Carolina 
asserts that he is a farmer and not an 
agriculturist; and yet he is said to have 
realized $68,000 from his last year’s crop. 
This item is said to have been originally 
written by a newspaper man and not a 
journalist. 


The Paris branch of Dunn’s Review gives 
the French wheat acreage as 6,539,176 
hectares, as against 6,814,986 in 1902, a 
diminution of over 275,000 hectares, with a 
small estimated crop which will necessitate 
large importations. 


The indianapolis News prints an ap- 
parently instructive article calling attention 
to the great value of sawdust as a mulch for 
strawberries, onions, potatoes and various 
other crops. The theory advanced by the 
News is quite perfect. The sawdust keeps 
the strawberries from becoming gritty, 
smothers the weeds and keeps the earth 
below cooland moist. It also adds humus 
and plant food to the soil—‘‘ fertility similar 
to that contained inthe rich leaf mould.” 
In. practice, however, it is different. 
Sawdust does make a nice mulch for bear- 
ing strawberry plants, and it keeps the 
weeds down and the moisture in the soil, 
but it likewise ruins the strawberry bed for 
the next year. Sawdust, either of oak or 
pine, if applied in any quantities to soil, will 
have a distinctly deleterious effect upon the 
plant: growth. This matter was made the 
subject of Government experiment, setting 
forth these facts. Of course, if sawdust is 
very thoroughly rotted, it can probably be 
worked into the soil in moderate quantities 
with good effect. My own experience with 
sawdust has been that its greatest use in 
farm economy is in the making of comfort- 
able paths for wet weather. 


Dr. Wiley, the Government chemist, states 
that iced tea is simply suicide and that soda 
water is an invention of the devil. The 
Government might better have kept at its 
borax investigations all summer than to have 
made such statements as this just as the 
July weather is upon us. ; 


The value of alfalfa as a stock feed: is 
shown by a sixty-day winter hog-feeding 
test, conducted in Kansas, starting with 125- 
pound pigs. Those receiving kaffir corn- 
meal fed dry, but with water at hand, 
gained during the two months an average 
of fifty-two pounds each, while those fed 
the same ration, mixed wet, gained sixty- 
three pounds. Those, however, which were 
fed the mixed ration of kaffir corn and 
alfalfa hay gained ninety-one pounds, or 1} 
poundsaday. They were fed all the corn 
they would eat without waste, and an 
excess of hay, so that they consumed of the 
latter only the leaves and small stems. 


An instance was related to me the other 
day of the value of stock raising and its in- 
cidental clover rotation, in building up the 
productive capacity of the land. Bofore the 
perfection of the Chicago cold-storage beef 
industry large herds of cattle were driven to 
the Washington market from northern Vir- 
ginia farms. These farms were then models 
of fertility. The rotation was whest, corn 
and clover, and little if any commercial fer- 
tilizer was used. The beef produced was 
of the finest. When Chicago beef began tu 
be shipped everywhere these farmers did 
not find it so profitable to raise steers and 
drive them to Washington They dropped 
off their live-stock growing, and in a few 
years had to begin the use of commercial 
fertilizer. ‘These farm lands have since 
steadily decreased in productive capacity, 
until now most of them are worn out and 
will not produce twelve bushels of wheat to 
the acre. 

A good many farmers are looking into 
the Angora goat question with considerable 
interest. The goat does not interfere with 
the pasturage of cattle and sheep, as he 
is a browser and not a grazer. A few goats, 
mingled with the sheep flock and cattle 
herd, will keep the fence lines clean of 
brush and brambles and make the scrub 





may say in a general way that we found 





paiches disappear; they get their living 


that fully nine-tenths of the chemicals | rom the growths which the other animals 


refuse. 


Kainit is a great stimu!ant for the aspara- 
gus bed. Asparagus likes salt too, but 
liberal application of kainit will insure a 
splendid growth of this wholesome vege- 
table. Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
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Among the Apple Growers. 


Tl am not opposed to cultivation, but in 
seasons of extreme drought, like last, I am 
not sure it is best. Think mulching just as 
‘good.—P. W. Longadorf, Harrison, Pa. 

Some, we are told, have cut down their 
orchards, but those men are not the right 
men in the right place. Young men can do 
no better than to set out orchards, for I be- 
lieve in the future of the apple, especially 
of New England apples. The Ben Davis is 
going out of date and, although it is good to 
the eye, there are some people who regard 
flavor as desirable—Benjamin P. Ware, 
Essex County, Mass. 

A plan of orchard culture which is gain- 
ing in popularity is to begin tillage early in 
the season, cultivating over the entire sur- 
face and continuing until the cessation of 
active growth. The land is then sown in 
cow-peas, crimson clover or other cover 
crop, which will protect the soil during the 
fall and winter, and lessen root injury from 
hard winter freezing. This plan meets the 
approval of the most up-to-date and pro- 
gressive men. It secures all the advan- 
tages of tillage, and if legumes are used for 
cover crops, the supply of nitrogen will be 
maintained in an economical way.—Prof. 
R. L. Watts, Pennsylvania. 

The Baldwin is undoubtedly the best 
apple to grow in this section for commercial 
purposes. I note that two million barrels 
of apples were shipped from New England 
ports the past year, and it is an incentive to 
those growing orchards. Some years ago I 
was in Bombay when a ship arrived with 
four hundred barrels of apples. They came 
in good order and sold readily for $12.50 a 
barrel. After one’s taste had become tired 
of tropical fruits, I thought those Baldwin 
apples the best fruit I had ever tasted.— 
Joseph H. Woodford, Suffolk County, Mass 

I didn’t spray my trees as I ought to 
have done last year, but 1 am now satisfied 
that if I had hired two men and paid them 
ten dollars per day to spray, it would have 
been money in my pocket.—C. F. Phinney, 
Oxford County, Me. 

I believe that spraying is a humbug. I 
sprayed my trees three times last season 
and it did no good to prevent the fungus 
growth. My neighbors who didu’t spray at, 
all were not troubled in the least. I believe 
that everything depends on culture. Culti- 
vate the orchard properly and you will 
never be troubled witb fungus or other 
orchard pests.—Orin McFadden, Dresden, 
Me. 
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Effect of Thinning Tomatoes. 


At the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the effects of systematic 
thinning of tomato crops on the ize of the 
fruit. 

In cultivating the plants under trial, all 
lateral branches below the first cluster of 
blossoms were pruned off with a sharp 
knife. The plants were tied to stakes, and 
the lot that were allowed to produce what 
fruit they would received no further atten- 
tion than the necessary cultivation of the 
surrounding soil and occasional retying to 
the stakes as the plants grew. The plants 
were all sprayed occasionally with bordeaux 
mixture, and while the leaves and stems were 
wet with spray were dusted with paris 
green, mixed with four parts of flour or 
road dust. The thinned lot were given the 
same treatment, except that not more 
than three fruits were allowed to remain 
upon one cluster, and generally only two. 
The thinning was done as soon as the 
young tomatoes were half or three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. The dead blossoms 
were removed as soon as possible to pre- 
vent deforming. Frequently the young 
tomatoes, when not more than one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter, would show an ir- 
regular or improper shape, and this was of 


considerable advantage in enabling the. 


selection of only the best fruit to remain on 
the vines. The thinning was done witha 
sharp knife. 

Deficient rainfall and excessively high 
temperature during the season affected the 
thinned plots less than those not thinned, 
since a majority of the truit on the former 
had ripened very early. 

The tomatoes grown were mostly large 
kinds, Mikado, Ponderosa, Stone, Favorite, 
Imperial. On the thinned vines the average 
number of fruit per vine was 9.7, the 


average weight of fruit per vine 9.57 pounds |. 


and the average weight of each tomato 15.82 
pounds. On the unthinned vines the 
uverage pumber of fruit per vine was 24.6, 
the average weight of fruit per vine 10.60 
pounds, the average weight of each tomato 
being 6.86 pounds. While the weight of 
crop was decreased one-tenth by thinning, 
the bulk would have'been about the same, as 
large tomatoes fill up faster. 

These results are interesting, as showing 
what can be done in the way of producing 
large tomatoes. For commercial require- 
ments enormous fruits are not so much re- 
quired nor so profitable as an even grade of 
medium size, the buyer being influenced 
more by the weight of the case than any- 








thing else. 


Northern New York Notes. 


Since the rains began everything has 
grown well. Oats and other grain are in as 
good condition as we ever seethem. Corn 
does not look as well, because most of our 
seed this spring was of poor quality, and 
with a lack of moisture in the soil much of 
it failed to germinate, necessitating replant- 
ing after the rains came, which makes the 
corn crop very backward. 

Potatoes, which are a staple crop in north- 
ern New York, came up very uneven. Most 
of the seed that was planted whole came u 
after much delay and the plants are of good 
color, while most of the cut seed failed to 
come up, as the soil was so dry it absorbed 
the moisture of the potato seed, then it 
decayed. In fields where part was cut seed 
and part whole seed the stand is very un- 
even. Haying will not begin here before 
July 20, and in many cases later, when we 
expect to harvest from fifty to sixty per 
cent. of a crop. 

We hardly look for famine prices such as 
we feared before our drought came to an 
end the middle of June. Each season has 
its peculiarities, and surely the season of 
1903 has been peculiar. March was the 
warmest we ever remember with hardly a 
frosty night. April cool, north and east 
winds. 

May, cold and dry with frequent frosts 
and no rain the entire month. June dry to 
the sixteenth. Copious rains rest of the 
month. July warm and fair, with no rain 
to speak of. I. L. SHELDON. 

Clinton County, N. Y., July 14, 1903. 

Farm News from Rhode Island. 

The new secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture elected about two weeks ago to suc- 
ceed George A. Stockwell, is John G. 
Clarke of South Kingston. He is re- 
garded as a practical farmer, and has done 
a good deal of farming on his own account. 
He has been a student of the agricultural 
college at Kingston, aud has madea number 
of experiments of his own in fertilizers. 
He has a model farm of 350 acres, seventy 
of which are under cultivation. The house 

on it was builtin 1895 by the father of the 
present owner, of granite quarried on the 
farm. The woodwork of the house was 
made from wood cut on the farm. Mr. 
Clarke is not yet twenty-seven years old. 

The awarding of the contracts for the 
building of the State roads which were au- 
thorized at the last session of the legisla- 
ture by the appropriation of $100,000 has 
begun, and four of them have been awarded. 
The sample pieces of road which are to be 
built under these contracts are to be lo- 
cated in East Providence, East Greenwich, 
Warren and Bristol. In some of the towns 
the piece is to be ahalf mile, in others a 
mile. Most of the towns apparently favor 
having the road wider than the fourteen feet 
authorized bythe bill passed, and most of 
them seem to want sidewalks, which were 
not provided for in the appropriation. The 
extra expense is to be borne by the towns. 
The idea of the legislature was to provide a 
sample in each toWn that had none of good, 
macadam road that the people might see the 
benefits of it. W. E. STONE. 

Providence County, R. 1. 
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Cures for Ivy Poison. 


Carbonate of soda dissolved in hot water, 
making a very strong solution, will fre- 
quently cure at once if it can be applied at 
the very earliest symptom of poisoning. 
Salt in hot water will sometimes relieve 
when soda does not. Other simple country 
cures are a strong dye made from wood 
ashes; sassafras tea, made as strong as 
possible, and-lime water. A doctor’s rem- 
edy is a solution of sugar of lead mixed 
with opium in equal quantities. Water as 
hot as can be borne affords relief from the 
terrible itching. 

Another lotion is made from carbonate of 
zinc one-half ounce, lime-water and glycerin 
each two ounces. For excessive poison use 
a salve made by boiling yellow dock root in 
lard. Where there is abrasion of the skin 
and the poison 18 spreading from the dis- 


the ivy is a preventive. 





Felr Prospects in Vermont. 
Avery complete covering of Washington 
County during the past ten days shows 
that the farmers have reason to hope fora 
very fair return in the most of their crops. 
In the Winooski-river valley haying was 
commenced in earnest last week, and a 
two-thirds crop is generaly reported, while 
in that and other valley sections an occa- 
sional farmer reports'a full crop. 
Many are only as yet cutting their swale 
and foul meadow grass, believing that 
timothy is still improving. Corn has made 
good progress toward a fair crop, and 
potatoes never appeared, with some excep- 
tions, so luxuriant, and are showing a re- 
markable uniformity in an extra flowering. 
On the farm of I. G. Robinson in Calais I 
noticed the most extensive field of beardless 
barley I have ever seen, some five or six 
acres. Mr. Robinson reports favorably for 
the sort he produces, the“ Ball”’ variety, I 
believe. It was now in full bloom, and the 
yellow heads appeared like a ripening field 
of wheat. He sowed it early when he 
thought it would be needed for green feed- 
ing. But his pastures are so good in feed— 
as is the general report—that he has cut 
none of it, and is undecided as to whether 
he will *‘ hay it’ or let it perfect the grain. 
Readers will doubtless like to havea more 

full report from Mr. Robinson. 

H. M. PoRTEn. 
Marshfield, Vt., July 14, 1903. 





if | Were a Man. 


{ would seek to lighten the labor of wife, 
mother or sister, by not throwing my 
clothes about here, there and everywhere. 
I would not mislay everything used, and 
ask them where they are, or expect them to 
be found at a moment’s aootice. I would not 
allow my “tobacco habit” to give them 
extra labor, with confusion of face and of 
stomach. If I were a married man I would 
not, by indifference, selfishness and neglect, 
lead my wife to feel sometimes (perhaps 
many times), that she would better be tied 
tor life to a hitching-post. I would not 
oblige her toask, like a beggar at a gate, for 
what I once promised before God and man 
to give. Having induced her to take 
my name, to help bear my losses and 
crosses, I would switch off occasionally 
from my own plans and purposes to notice 
if her shoes were worn out,or her best 
dress shabby, to notice a little when her 
work was hard and heavy and offer a word 
of sympathy or a helping hand. 
Mrs. MANETTA BINGHAM. 

Clearview, Pa. 
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Selecting a Good Cow. 


When a breeder purchases cows for 
foundation stock he will always demand 
three points, individuality, performance 
and pedigree. Cows with fleshy udders, or 
small udders, or poor fore-udders, or small 
teats are to be avoided, as are those also 
that have short and heavy bull-like necks. 
The model udder reaches well forward ina 
graceful curve, and extends high up behind. 
Many beginners make the mistake of sup- 
posing that those animals are of a superior 
type that are dainty and delicate, and lack- 
ing in size. As a matter of fact; slender, 
graceful animals are likely to be efficient 
in vigor and to prove disappointing. 

The performance of an animal is one of 
the best gauges of her value. The average 
man cannot afford to buy world beaters, 
but he will do well to pay the additional 
price which is asked for superior as com- 
pared with inferior performers. The record 
of the animal to a large extent fixes the 
value. E. H. SIBLEY. 
Franklin, Pa. 
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A Very Common Saying. 


I have used every one’s remedy for my rheuma- 
tism, and get no relief. Tweed’s Liniment is 
made for just such cases, and a 25-cent bottle of 
it will save a lot of suffering. Neuralgia, lame 
back, sore’ throat, warts, corns, chilblains, 
chapped hands, frost bite, sunburn and the bites 
of insects are among its cures. Tweed’s Lini- 
ment is made from grain, alcohol and essential 
oils. You can drink it without fear of harm 
Get a bottle of your druggist or direct of the 
matiufacturer, Tweed Liniment Company, Chet- 
sea, Mass. 





ing in strong salt water after exposure to 


compiled from 
the publications 


of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 

periment Sta- 

P tions, and are of 

great value to all 
practical farmers. 


We mail them /ree to all 
farmers whoapply for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nessaw Street, New York. 








SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
Scotch ‘sires of the period, and a ay 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS, 


for sale at prices you can stand. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of gees individual merit and 
eeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


| ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


“Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 








| HAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


Percheron Stallions 


offering the best of stock for. 90 miles from Chicago. 
4daily trains each way on C., M. & St. P. R. R. 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis, 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions and 
—— are permitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorou shampoo. It wili_ be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and idle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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of cases. Note this man's 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Cn * 


eases,"’ about a yearago. At that time I was usi: 
about eighteen months | weed twe and & 


has no 


the Horse,”* the book 
ing, or address 


Dr. B. J. 
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€D CUR 


When you see the above trade mark on a label you are sure that you are getting the genuine 


That means that you are getting the only absolutely time tested and reliable remedy for Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, 
— and all forms of lameness in horses. ‘A single bottle may save your ae It has worked thet way fo 


‘Wausaz, Neb., March 13, 1902, P. O. Box 347. 


— You may remember I sent for your book, *‘A Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
our Kendall’s Spavin Cure on a Bone Spaviss of 
one-half 


got even a bunch. ‘You may use my name among your testimonials if wish. 
Fos sale by all Price, $1; six for$5. As a liniment for 

po Sop ome gy wpb ak Ny On a 
Spavin Cure, also “A Treatise on 
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PAVIN CURE. 













end new there is ne spavin, 






Yourstruly, D. E.SEGER. 








free for the ask 
Kendall » — 
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4 Enosburg Falls, Vermont. en ae 
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$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. ¢ 
This Bock Hailed Free, Postage Propelé, If You Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 8 Questions: 
Write us teday for book. 
BINBRAPOLIS, Longeet Stock Food Factory in the World. 


let.—Name This Paper. 94.—Hew Much Steck Have You? 





WIBE., U. 6. A. We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space. 





in, $1,000,000. 
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